SILOOO FOOTBALL PRIZE THIS WEEK x85. 
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Free Insurance. 


Stationers’ Hatt. 


“THE MOST PERFECT FOOD 
BEVERAGE EVER PLACED 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC.” 


These words will be found in the remarkable address to the public on every tin and 
packet of Dr. Tibbles’. Vi-Cocoa. They are row echoed Aaily in’ the homes of hundreds of 
thousands of the people, who, having tried Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as an experiment, cannot 
be induced to go back to the sickly, insipid and often injurious preparations previously used. 

The invigorative force of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is imparted in conjunction with the choivest 
Cocoa and Extract of Malt and Hops by the beneficent power of the rose-red seed or bean 
of the Kola Nut which is found in various parts of Central Africa, in the West Indies and 
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in Brazil. 

Vi-Cocoa excreises a most happy and beneficial influence on the liver and upon the 
kidneys, wlulst its power of supporting vitality and repairing waste in persons of cither sex who ave 
over-worked, over-wrought, jaded, or run-down is marvellous. 

The sustaining power of Vi-Cocoa is such that a workiman, a brain-worker, or a delicate 
woman may, by taking a single cup of Dr, Tibbles’ VieCocoa at breakfast, work all day withous 
noticeable fatigue, such is its sustenant and restorative power. And—with all these advantages —a 
packet of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained for sixpence : 

Give Vi-Cocoa a trial. Never mind what youve been drinking at breakfast or supper 
in the past, start drinking Vi-Cocoa fo-day—yowll feel the benclit of it at once. 

Do not ask your grocer for “ Cocoa ”’—ask for 


it makes all the difference. Every grocer sells V "i-Cocoa in 6d. packets, and 9d. and Ts, Gd. tins. 
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MARVELLOUS VALUE. FIT ALL DISC TALKING: MACHINES 
“EVERY RECORD A PICKED ONE | 


Famous Artistes 


who Sing or Plag 
for the Famous 
Columbia -Rena 
Records .._. 
Sergt. LEGGETT, 
Cornet Soloist. 


MORE THAN 2,000 SELECTIONS 


are now ready on Columbia-Rena Records — the 
largest repertoire in the world. They include many 
exclusive novelties, like the records made by the 
Regimental Band of H.M. Scots Guards, records 
of Violin, Flute, and Harp trios, Dance Music—the 


Famous Artistes 
who Sing or Play 
for the Famous 
Columbia-Rena 


Records . .. .. 


RUTH VINCENT, 


: Soprano. 

MORGAN KINGSTON. | latest lancers and waltzes — scxveamingiy funny |e". 

DAVID BISPHAM. “potted” music-hall sKetches, the latest ballads, all Cause aeaas 
WALTER PASSMORE, the great pantomime songs of the season, and instru- eens =, ” 
The “Savoy” Comedian.| mental selections of every Kind. No other records cay CAUAIER. 


BILLY WILLIAMS, 
HARRY CHAMPION, 
POLUSK! BROS. 
DUSTY RHODES, 
RICH & RICH, 
BURT SHEPARD, 
WHIT CUNLIFFE. 
HARRY WELDON. 
Music Hall Sketches by 
CHAS. AUSTIN, 
FRED KITCHEN, 
LEW LAKE, 
DUNCAN & GODFREY, 


SCHARWENKA, the 
Famous Pianist-Composer. 
JOSEF_ HOFMANN, 
Pianist. 

JEAN SCHWILLER, 
"Cellist. 


are half so gocd--none wear so long! Besides offering 
the greatest variety, Columbia-Rena are admittedly 


THE FINEST RECORDS MADE! 


Columbia-Rena Records are the biggest-selling records of all to-day—biggest value because they 
wear twice as long as any other make. Columbia-Rena Records are made in two sizes, 10-inch, 
double-sided, 2s. 6d. each; and 12-inch, double-sided, 4s. each. They can be played on 
Graru-o-phoncs and all gramophones. INSIST upon them. Sold by all dealers every where. 


SEND POSTCARD FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUES. 


VIOLIN, FLUTE & HARP 
Trio. 


REGIMENTAL BAND of 
H.M. SCOTS GUARDS. 
COURT SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 
GIPSY SMITH, the 
Great Singing Evangelist. 
&c, &e. &c. 


Columbia Phonograph Company, General (Dept. P.W.), 81 City Road, London, E.C. 


Far from the roost strayed a 
motherly “chuck.” seeking 


Wine oe a lek hen tld they ti «PAPER 
| LY” SANTOR te BEST and PUREST 
sg AY ( y \ all ‘i LS i: a LARGEST SALE IN C'BRITAIN 


This is the cow 
with the crump- 
led horn, that 


350 RICH FUR 


fo beth nent and THROWOVERS. 
} which we make PGR 9 OVER 60 IN. LONG 


2 . AT HALF PRICE!! 


Yer! We are sending o'' 
350 of these magnifice:” 
Rich Fur Throw 
overs, over (CO in: 
long, fall width, }. 
_somely and cosily jine. 
in Rich Sable Bins: -. 
New Greys, Black, &c 


“our toffee.” 


omer 


“IT'S 
RIPPIN!" 


SALE PRICE 


1/6 


(Carriage 3d.) 


Large Fur Muffs,toma: ', 
1/6 each''! 


TESTIMONIAL. Send Fos'al Order Teds 


Mrs, Kirby,8 Regent CASH BACK IF NOT | 


1 Street, York, writes : DELIGHTED! :! 

nom “Being ver well Mig Sate Catalogue Pri! 
satisfied with the FXFE os, Fars, Dray 

two Furs—send me asvamects, Cian, 

otber three.’’ 1001 Amazing Hargains 

THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dept. 10), 

3 Raven Road, Leeds. 


HOVIS w{ TOAST 


Try it for Breakfast. 
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COTO INTEREST: 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


No. 1121. jeu, WEEK ENDING JANUARY 11, 1912. coldateae y One Penny. 


Srationews’ tare, 


£KT,00 
FOR CUP-TIE RESULTS. 


On Saturday, January I3th, the ties In the first round for the Football Association 

Cup falito be played. To foster your interest in this great football tournament we 

have increased the prize money offered this week to £1,000. Should no competitor 

give all the results correctly, a prize of £100 will be awarded to the competitor whose 
entry form bears the most correct results. 


WE HAVE PAID £1,050 IN THESE CONTESTS. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part in the matches in the first round for the English 
Cup, to be played on Saturday, January 13th. You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you think will win. Then draw a linein ink through 
the name of the club which you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a draw, then leave 
names of both teams in. 


ae NO ENTRANGE FEE. ae 


To guide you in preparing your forecasts you would be; 6. The Editor wilt accept no responsibility in regard to | CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US. 
saliacaed to msey ® eon before you a the zeros ns tae non-delivery of any attempt aubeulid, — 
clubs ing part in the first round for the English Cup, and proof o: ting will uot be accepied f 9 
The names of tho players in these teams can also ‘ necelr t. =e Pees eee Pearson s Football Contest. 
ascertained, if you don’t already knowthem. 7. ‘Lhe Editor does not assume any responsibility for any No. 20. 
_ ‘There are eres thousands of people so keenly interested alterations that may be made iu the fixtures given in the Matches to be played on Saturday, Jan 13th. 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and entry form, Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
piney are epobip to piers and. me matalies in ae ; 8 bio oerrespondense will ry entered into in connection a draw don't cross out either. 
iey are engaged are of as much interest to tliem as the with tho competition, and telegrams will bo ignored. H 
news in @ daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 9. The published decision is final, and competitors may i et ce Md Eeteoster row 
These enthusiasts rejuire no assistance from us in enter on this understanding only. ¥etPoc: v eevee 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be} 10. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be Aston Villa v Walsall - 
the victorious teams, bat to others, not conversant with eligible for this competition. Derby County v Newcastle United 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest Crewe Alexandra v Blackpool 
thst a Exndbook eg details of ss Pee play om Blackburn Rovers v Norwich City 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the i T Sutton Juncti 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his WHAT WINNERS SAY. Fide el ey . : Bristol City — 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams. Mr. F. Barnfield, 4 Finsbury Street, Sudden, Rochdale, Luton Town v Notts County 
It must Lo clear, therefore, to qoutes it is necessary | winuer of £250 in this Football Competition, writes: South Coventry Cit 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. “Thave in m r *Foot- oul Sampron * ventry, SEY 
y possession one of your ‘Foot Sunderland v Plymouth Argyle 
As a help and gulde to the exercise of your ball Annuals,’ and consider it an excellent Lincoln Cit v Stockport Count 
judgment, we recommend ‘Pearson's Football guide and a great help. : en Ro y 
Annual,” price 34, (or post free 4d, from the Other winners who recommend “Yearsou's Foo'ba!l | ) Oldham Athletic v Hull City 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), ia Annual,” are as follows: West Bromwich A. v Tottenham Hotspur 
which will be found complete intormation regard- : Middlesbrough wv Sheffield Wednesda 
ing teams, records of play in past scasons, pros. Mr. J. Hindmarch, 18 Beach Street, Sunderiand, 8 . y 
pects of clubs, end results of ties for the English winner of £125. Preston North End =v Manchester City 
Cup played last season, all of which are of Mr. G. E. Pepper. 24 Station Parade, Norbury, | ( Birmingham v Barnsley 
enormous assistance in marking your coupon, winner o 5 v Everton 
a ; ape v bla le i Wan. 
winner o " N Forest Bradfor 
CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS ane 3 Bream Street, Old Ford, esl . Crystal Palace 
MUST COMPLY. Mr. F. Tilby, 14 Hamilton Mews, St. John's Wood | } Bolton Wanderers v Woolwich Arsenal 
1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose | Road, winner of £12 10s. Bury v Millwall 
must be cro-sed out, and enh ets form must be Me. W. J. Rasaanca ore Bridport Road, Upper Darlington v Brighton and Hove 
signed by the competitor with his own name and | Edmonton, winner o s. Chelsea v Sheffield United 
address Ts ink. Where you forecast a draw don’t| Mr. A. Hooker, White Horse, Fetter Lane, Bristol Rovers v Portsmouth 


cross out cither. Holborn, winner of £6 5s. 


: ; 1 Readi 
2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it ont and | ‘*Pearson’s Foothall Annual,” price 3d. Southport Centra’ v Reading 


West Ham United v Gainsborough Trinity 


Jace it in an envelope addressed to the Kiitor of | - 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, | may be obtained, post free 4d., from the Leeds City v Glossop 
W.C. Mark your envelops “ Footsarr No. 20,"" in Publisher, 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C. — 's Park Rangers v pradiord City 

ulham v Burnley 


the top left-hand corner, and affira penny stamp. All 
attempts must arrive uut later than first post lriday, 


January !2th. = = 
8. aiale aus coupon may be sent by each reader. RESULT OF CONTEST No. 16. 


2 i rd etiter | —_— 
- The enn of L000 wil pa SS ice Gastar hak | Iw this contest readers wer2 invited to forecast the 


proves to be the correct result of all the ma‘ches | results of football matches played on Saturday, 
played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. | December 16th. The prize of £25 has been divided 
B. Should no competitor give the correct result of allthe | by the following competitors, who had each only one 


Manchester United v Huddersfield Town 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named Club. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final, and 
Tenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 


f £25. Clapton Orient 
Mr. J. Lively, 57 The Side, Newcastie-on-Tyne, Watford 
| abide by the conditiohs printed in ‘* Pearson's 


matches played, £100 will be awarded tothe competitor | incorrect result: R. Willans, 80 Manchester Road, Weekly.” 

from whoin wo receive the entry form centaining the | Jleaton Chapel; R. Green, 38 Frodsham Street, 

greatest number of correct results. In the event of a | Walton Liverpool; J. Bryan, 19 Penthill Terrace SiQaaliire sscssswssisoustarasnsurcstanerccnavensenns a desiastee 
tie the prize will be divided, and in the evoatof three or | gtoygy 7 Greenhalgh, 18 Booth Street Middleton, 

more matches not being played on January 13th or Manchesiers C. Roberts, 63 Oakfield Road, Penge; Address... .s.+s 


being stopped before time, or having protes's lodged | 
against tho winning teams, the £1,000 will not be | 
awarded. 


R. G. Graham, Callan Street, Armagh; J. Bluck, 103 | 
Wright Street, Small Heath. 
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Money, Wutches, Penknives, Briur Pipes, Slyla Pens, ant Scissors offered im this weele’s forllines. 


HIS OPINION CHANGED. 

Sir JosePH WaRD, whose party has suffered 
badly in the recent general election in New Zea- 
land, tells a story of a Bible lesson he once gave to 
asmall boy. He dealt especially with Solomon's 
advice to parents. 

“Solomon said,” Sir Joseph went on, “that to 
spare the rod is to spoil the child. That means 
that when children misbehave they should be 
punished.” 

“H'm,” said this particular child thoughtfully, 
“but he didn’t say that till be was growed up!” 


AN URGENT NEED. 

ANOTHER of Sir Joseph's stories is abont a 
newspaper, in which statements frequently ap’ 
mcg that were very, very far from the truth. 

e met the editor one day. 

“Have you a bishop on your staff?” he asked. 

“A bishop!” the editor excluimed. “No, I 
haven't.” 

“You onght to have one, you I:now,” Sir Joseph 
said earnestly. 

“But why on carth should Ihave a bishop?” 
asked the agitated editor. 

“Because, my dear sir,” Sir Joseph explained 
smoothly, “ wany of your newspuper’s statements 
need confirmation so badly!” 

REAL LOVE. 

THERE is widespread regret in Scotland at the 
death of Dr. Norman Macleod, who was for many 
Ss a prominent figure in the Scottish Church. 

e used to tell a story of a peculiar token of love 
once shown bis father by bis parishioners. 

A farmer in bis father’s congregation was Gyivg 
of small-pox, and the farmer's wife sent asking 
the minister of a neighbouring parish to come and 
see him. Tke clergyman came, but, knowing the 
couple belonged to Dr. Macleod’s congregation, he 
asked why they had not sent for their own 
minister. 

“Eb, na,” ssid the woman, shakin 
“ We wudna like tae risk Dr. Macleo 
sma’-pox!” 


her head. 
takin’ the 


EITHER DID. 

Everynovy is sorry to hear that it ia doubtful 
whether Mr. “Plum” Warner will be able to play 
again during the M.C.C. Australian tour; but 
nobody can possibly be so disgusted at the pros- 
pect as Mr. Warner himself. 

One of his many good stories comes to mind. 

A man was receiving congratulations on be- 
coming engaged. 

“But,” somebody observed, ‘I understand 
your girl bas a twin sister very like her. Don't 
you find it a bit difficult to tell one from the 
other?” 

“ Well, it is a bit difficult sometimes,” the happy 
man admitted, “ but they’re both very nice girls!” 


CRICKET SCORE IN CHURCH. 
ANOTHER of Mr. Warner’s stories is about two 
soldiers up on leave from Dover. They were 
staying with friends at Kennington, neur the Oval, 
and on Sunday when they went to church one of 
then noticed the board displaying in large figures 
the numbers of the sa for the services: 
i) 
°o 


« 


40 
“ That’s handy, ain't it?” he whispered to the 
other Tommy. . 
* What is?” 
“Why, puttin’ up the cricket scores. Can’tyou 
gec: Surrey got 95 runs for 2 wickets, the last man 
making 40.” 


SMOKERS BEWARE. 

AN anti-smoking book’ has just been issued by 
a Dr. Tidswell, but it is ramoured that the tobacco 
trade is looking the future calm!y and firmly in 
the eye. A story that does not find a place in the 
pages of Dr. Tidswell’s volume is about a wicked 
smoker whose aunt was always urging him to give 
up the horrid weed. 

One day she discovered him puffing away at his 
favourite mixture. 

“Ah,” she said, shaking her head sadly, “ut 
your idol again.” 

“ Yes,” was the prompt reply; ‘but you needn't 
complain. In burning it!” 


In January snowdrops are in bloom. Therefore, “Why did the snow drop?” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


ENCOURAGING THRIFT. 

Tne issue of the Postmaster-General’s new 
“home safes” recalls the story of the nice child 
and the wise father. . 

“T want to save up my money till Ican buy @ 
bicycle,” said the child. . 

“ That's a boy,” replied the father, glowing 
with pride. “Your thrift and forethought are a 
credit to my training. How much have you got 
now ?” 

“A penny,” said the child, “Can I have a 
money-box to put it in?” . 

The father glanced round. “Yes,” he said, 
“ yes, you can have that nice big box banging on 
the wall. It’s very strong, and it will hold a Jot 
of money. Put your penny in that little slot. 

The wise child did as he was told, aud went off 
well pleased with himself. The father, too, was 
pleased, and he smiled benignly as he reached up 
and turned the handle of the penny-in-the-slot 
meter, knowing that his wise little son had paid 
for so many feet of gas, and with average luck 
would pay for many more! 


ONLY A LITTLE ONE. 

Mr. Joun D. RockerE.er, who has resigned 
the presidency and bis directorship of the Standard 
Oil Trust, tells of another wise youth. This one 
was a bit wiser though. His mother came to 
visit him at school. 

“Well, Theodore, what languages have you 
decided to take up?” she asked. 

“T think I'll take up Pictish,” he replied. 

“But that’s a dead language,” his mother ob- 
jected. “ Why choose Pictish?” 

- Because,” he explained, “because only five 
words of it remain.” 


“GRAN'!” 

Ons heard a good story the other day ubout Lord 

Rosebery, who, by the way, opens the new head- 
uarters of the Officers’ Training Corps at Glasgow 
niversity this month, 

He was making a political speech at a big 
meeting in Edinburgh once, and at the hack of the 
hall stood an old farmer who was evidently an 
enthnsiastic follower of his lordship. Every now 
and then the audience broke into thunderous ap- 
plause and the old man joined in with frantic 
enthusiasm. During one of these ontbursts of 
applauss he stopped stamping and applauding for 
a second to roar into his neighbour's ear: 

“ Man, that’s gran’! I’m deaf an’ I canna hear 
a word he's sayin’; Lut it’s gran’, it’s gran’! 


DANGER AHEAD! 

Hers is the latest Navy story: 

A battlesbip was cautiously feeling her way 
throngh a fog. Suddenly the navigator on the 
bridge heard church bells startlingly near. As he 
believed the laud to be some milea away he turned 
to the engine telegraph and ordered the leade- 
man to sound. The sounding showed plenty of 
water. 

Again the church bells pealed clear and near. 
The navigator paled a little and his jaw sect. In 
face of danger he must keep his wits abont him! 

Ilis glance met the face of the belmsman. 

“ What the dickens are you grinning at?” the 
navigator demanded sharply. 

Choking back his emotion, the man explained 
that one of his mates had got a now record of a 
peal of church bells, and he was trying it on his 
gramophore! 


A MYSTERY. 

Mr. Georce Rossy, who ie, to use the tech- 
nical phrase, “ knocking ’em” every night in the 
pantomime at the Court Theatre, Liverpool, tells a 
story xbout an old lady who visited the Zoological 
Gardens, After wandering about for some time, 
she went up toa keeper and tapped him on the 
shoulder with her umbrella. “I want to ask you,” 
she said, “‘which of the animals in the Zoo you 
consider the most remarkable.” 

The keeper scratched his head for a while. 

ae Well, mum,” he said at length, “ arter careful 
consideration, as you might say, I’ve come to the 
em as the biscuit goes to the laughing 

yena.” 

Indeed,” said the old lady. “And why do 
you consider the laughing byena so remarkable.” 

“Well, mam,” the keeper replied, “ he only bas 
asleep once a week, he only has a meal once a 
month, an’ he only has a drink once a year, so 
what he's got to laugh about is a bloomin’ mystery 
to me!” 


Weex ExtING 
Jan. 11,1912, 


a 


Tne Editor will give 2s, 6d, each wees for the 
best paragraph secapeng cf this column. One of 
the famous P.W. pentnives will be awarded for any other 
paragraph used. If there is more than one sender ofa 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded to 

the reader whose contribution was received first. “GREG 


The half-crown this week is won by J. Grimshaw, 497 
Blackburn Roud, Oswaldtwistle, Lancs. 


CHORTLE'S WAIL, 
Norutna but Tripoli, 
Gives me the pipoli, .s' 
Big batileshipoli, a 
Forts in their gripoli, ° 
Knocked off a chipoli, 
Turks made to skipoli, 
Giving them Bypal 
Smote thigh and hipoli, 

You take my tipoli, 
That is, to skipoli, 
News about Tripoli. : 


RINGING THE CHANGES. 

A MAN went into an inn to buy a bottle of whis!.y 
which cost 3s. 6d. ; he had a £5 note in his pocket, 
but the landlord could not change this; so he let 
the man £1. With the £1 the man paid for the 
whisky and had 16s. Gd. change. The next cay 
the man again called and handing the landlo:t 
£4 asked for his £5 note back. 

How much did the whisky cost ? 

Solution below. 


THE LATEST VERSION. 
WueEN at his glowing 4 G stands, 
L 8 with childish glee, 
The children love 2 C the sparks, 
They say “It 7 ly!” 


10 A C T of purpose marks, 
Each heavy driving blow 

The B 19 iron rings again 
And red the embers glow, 


Withal] a man of P C is, 
His character is fine, 8 
* At home his 4 C does not use, 
But smiles a smile B 9. 


THE WEEK’S QUEER LIMERICK. 
When old Jozes gave his daughter a cheque 
She threw both her arms round his neque, 

Said she, ‘I've a debt 

Which now must be mebt, 

With what’s left my fair person I'll deque.”* | 


A VEGETABLE SALAD. 

TAKE two-sevenths of a lettuce, one-sixth of a 
raaish, two-fifths of an onion, one-sixth of a potatc, 
and mix them together so that they become oz 
vegetable. 

Solution belovw, 


“1" DON’T THINK. 

Asx your friends if they can write a small i with 
a dot over it. 

In the majority of cases, you will find they do 
not know how to do this 


A MYSTERY. 

“T are one too, I ate one too,” muttered the 
poor constable lying by the side of the road. 

“What is it, my poor fellow?” asked the 
Inspector, “ what is the matter with you? Tc!l 
me something about it.” 

The crowd standing around came to the con- 
clusion that the poor fellow had been poisoned. 

Eventually, however, he recovered, and cx- 
plained that he had been knocked down by a motui- 
car, the number of which was I 812 


Solutions. 


RINGING THE CHANGES. 
TuE whisky cost the man altogether £8 3s. €d. 
A VEGETABLE SALAD. 
Two-sevenths of a lettuce is tu” i one-sixth of a 
radish is “r’’s two-fifths of an onion is ‘‘ni'’; one-siz'4 
of a potato is“ p’’; thus making ‘‘ turnip.” 


“1” DON’T THINK. 
Most people will say ‘‘ Oh, that’s very simpe!"’ and wll 
wri'e, i. 
This of course is wrong. The one dot belongs to tia 
letter and a small i with a dot over it should, of course, 
have two dots. 


WERFK ENDING 
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ing the Man about whose Conduct the 
eNOS coisa india, le Talking: 


His Highness the Maharajah Sayaji Rao Gackwar 
of Baroda, to give him his full title, has got himself 
into serious trouble at last. It has been coming for 
some time, for his anti-British indiscretions have 
for some years been the cause of much shaking of 
heads in private, but his exhibition of disrespect 
to the King and Queen at the Delhi Durbar was 
too serious to be passed over in silence, and now all 
India is ringing with the scandal. - 

For some years past he has shown a suspicious 
friendliness with the agitators who are stirring up 
sedition in India. He very nearly got into trouble 
over his flippant behaviour at King George's 
Coronation in Westminster Abbey last June. But 
he waited until he had practically all India for an 
audience before he ventured on his latest and most 
serious indiscretion; and in addition to appearing 
at the ceremony in robes that were regarded as 
unworthy of the occasion, he deliberately turned 
his back on their Majesties and grinned in a sneering 
way after having neglected to make the proper 
homage. 


Will He Lese Some Salutes ? 


What will happen to him now? That is the 
question that is being asked all over India. Hindus 
and Mohammedans alike are great sticklers in the 
matter of etiquette, and it is suggested that the 
salute of twenty-one guns which is accorded him 
as one of the three leading Indian rulers should be 
reduced to sixteen. This, in the eyes of tho 


IS THERE A TRAINING SCHOO 


Gaekwar himself and of his people, would be a 
terrible Llow. 

Some time ago a refractory Maharajah was pun- 
ished by reducing the number of guns fired as his 
salute. He had been accustomed to sixteen guns, 
and he had always looked dowa on the ruler of 
the next State because hew as only entitled to 
fifteen guns. 

At the next Durbar his punishment was 
announced to him-his salute was to be re- 
duced to twelve guns. Up till the last moment 
he hoped the authorities would relent, and his 
agitation when the guns ceased firing at twelve 
was painful to see. He became ill with grief and 
mortification, and before the end of the month he 
was dead, The wound to his pride had killed him. 

The Gackwar is fairly well known in this country 
and in America, and it was an American newspaper 
that, in a burst of frankness, admitted that he is 
the possessor of wealth equal, if not superior, to 
that of John D. Rockefeller. 


“He’s the Man I Hate!” 


On one of his visits to England he was staying 
at an English country house. A dance was arranged 
in his honour, and many people from the big houses 
in the neighbourhood were invited. During the 
evening his Highness was introduced to a young 
and very charming lady whose name he did not 
catch. They danced together, and while they were 
resting afterwards the CGaekwar started viulently 
and stared across the ball-room. 

“What isthe matter?” the lady asked. surprised. 

** Do you see that man over there?” he asked, 
pointing at an officer who has seen a good deal 
of service in India. 

“Yes. Do you know him?” the lady asked. 


Do I know him?” repeated the Maharajah. |! 


* He’s the man I hate most in the world.” 
“Really!” the lady commented rather coldly. 
“ That is my husband.” 
The Gaekwar was staggered for a moment. 
Then he rose gallantly to the occasion. “ Viat,” 
he said, “‘ that, of course, is why I hate him.” 


~~ 
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The Durbar scandal is all the more extraordinary 
because when the present King and Queen suc- 
eceded to the throne nobody could have been more 
enthusiastic than the Gaekwar in his praise for 
King George and Queen Mary. 

He knew them very well. of course, for besides 
mecting them on his visits to this country, he has 
entertained them at his own palace when they 
visited India before. 

It was on one of his visits to Windsor that the 
Gaekwar himseli tells a funny story. 

He entered a chemist’s shop in the town to 
make a purchase, and he had turned to go when a 
little girl carrying a bottle, rushed into the shop, 
stumbled, and fell. The Gackwar stooped over 
the wailing child and picked her up. 

“How did you como to fall?” he asked sym- 
pathetically. 

“TI dud-didn’t come to fall.” sobbed the child, 
“TIT cu-came to get turpentine.” 

eens 

Jounxy knew perfectly well that the word 
“anecdote” meant a short, funny tale, so when his 
teacher asked him to write a sentence containing 
that word ho wrote without hesitation: “ A rabbit 
has four legs and one anecdote; so has a goat.” 


HER CHARMS. 
Eyrs of brown 

And tender mien 3 
Hair of jet, 

With glossy slicen, 


Tecth like snew, 
Face all ngog ; 
A perfect beauty 
Is —-— my dog, 
Trovter: ‘ During my travels in Italy I was 
captured, bound, and gagged by bandits.” 
Miss JIomer: ‘How romantic. Were 
anvthing like the bandits in the pantomime ? ” 
Trotter: “No, indecd. Tho gags they used 
were all new.” 
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FOR SPIES? 


To account for the large number of spies we hear of weekly, our cartoonist believes that there must be a school hidden away somewhere, to teach them 


their business. 
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He illustrates a few of the lessons they may have to learn. 
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How a Clever Man was Outwitted by Some 
Cleverer Scoundre's. 


By BURFORD DELANNOY. 


“ Krpwarrrxa,” said the detective, “is not so 
uncommon as people seem to think. Children used 
to be the chicf victims in years gone by,” he 
smiled. “‘ Heiresses, too, were considered good 
game. : 

“Nowadays, money lies at the root of the evil 
still. It’s a dangerous ganie, of course, but to the 
poor it is very tempting. 

“I remember the case of Horace Topham, known 
in City circles as the ‘Rubber King.’ It happened 
many years ago, before his pile of gold was quite 
as high as it is now. . 

** After filling the chair at a company meeting, he 
was getting into his great coat, when a message was 
brought to him that he was wanted—urgently. 
The messenger was in a motor-coat and wearing 
goggles. He spoke of the—at the time—one- 
woman-in-the-world for Topham. oe 

“She had met with an accident at a friend’s 
house ; cut her hand in cutting bread-and-butter for 
afternoon tea, and lock-jaw had set in. Two 
surgeons were at work, although it was feared that 
it was only a question of hours. 

“Topham didn’t even stay to get his hat—the 
girl was very dear. to him. Flying downstairs, 
with the goggled man in his wake, he stepped into 
the waiting car. 

“The man at tho wheel started and in a few 
seconds the car was flying along Holborn, Oxford 
Street, and Edgware Road, till Willesden Lane was 
reached. 

“When they turned up that, Topham—for the 
first time—began to wonder. Because he hadn't 
an idea that his girl had friends living so far north- 
west. But as the suspicion occurred to him— 
perhaps something of it showed on his face—his 
power of thinking suddenly came to a stop. 

“The man beside him had clapped a chloroform 
pad over his rffeutb and slung him to the floor of 
the car. 

“When Topham’s wits returned, he was in the 
middle of a room that seemed to be whirling round 
and round. His hands were tied bchind him, his 
legs fastened at the ankles, and he had a head on 
him apparently several sizes too large. 

‘* A couple of masked men stood by, watching his 
fteturning consciousness. They told him that he was 
a hundred miles from London. That he had been 
carried there on a Panhard, of top-notch horsc- 
power, that the chances of his being traced were 
as remote as the finding of gold in sea-water, and 
that he was quite safe if he behaved sensibly. 

“Asking what would be considered ‘sensible 

behaviour,’ Topham was informed that his signa- 
ture to a cheque for £5,000 would be a quite satis- 
factory way of filling the bill. Topham smiled— 
mirth that had the effect of sponging away his 
gaolers’ urbanity ; and he was promptly told that 
if he didn’t do what was required, the smile would 
be on the other side of his mouth. 
_ “ Despite the threat, he held out—till the follow- 
ing night. His captors were adopting hunger-and- 
thirst tactics. Weak from the effects of the drug 
and an empty stomach, he hammered with his heels 
on the floor, He had been told that that would be 
understood as a signal that he wanted to ‘ parley.” 

“Mr. Topham’s smile came back. We x 
remembered that, for reasons which he had 
explained to his banker, any cheque of his drawn 
for over £1,000 would have two straight lines 
running under the signature. Trouble was in store 
for anyone who presented a four-figured cheque 
without those lines. Inquiries would be made; 
the presenter of the cheque would be detained. 

7 way, his urgent need for food would be 
satisfied ; a ae point in favour of capitulation. 
So, when his gaolers came up with a candle, they 


were relieved to find him caving in sooner than he | 


had shown signs of doing. 
“One of the men cut the whip-cord which bound 
the prisoner’s wrists, and, hauling him up from the 


floor, sat him on a chair; then a table was pushed 
in front of him, and a cheque-book with three 
forms on a page was opened. Despite the dim 
light he saw that the cheques were on his own 
bank, and—despite the hunger and thirst—couldn't 
help smiling at his captors’ smartness. 

“Topham signed his name on the bottom cheque, 
filled in to ‘ bearer ’ for £5,000. He asked sarcastic- 
ally, why they hadn't made it fifty whilst they wore 
about it, and, in a like strain, they replied that they 
wert b pony and didn’t want to kill a goose that 
laid golden eggs. . 

“Left alone, the prisoner got busy with the food 
that was brought in. Outside that he felt another 
man. The night through he struggled with the 
cords round his ankles, but the only result was that 
his fingers got almost as sore as his wriste, which 
were bleeding where the string had cut into the 
flesh. 

“Soon after dawn he heard the ‘ teuf-teuf’ of a 
motor outside. He guessed it was the car he had 
been brought down in, and that it would be taking 
his captors up to London to cash the cheque. 

“After the car’s departure, he heard the rattle 
of crockery and knew that someone had been left in 
the house. The rattling came nearer; some break- 
fast was being brought up to him. 

“ He ape his way to the door. Behind that 
he held a chair high above his head. His nerves 
were a-quiver at the thought of liberty, and he 
meant to use all his force. ‘Mercy’ just then was 
the last thing to think of. 

“The man outside put a tray on the floor; then 
a key rattled in the lock. Having unfastened the 
door, the tray was picked up, the door pushed open, 
and the men entered. 

“Inside a minute the unfortunate wretch saw 
a thousand stars and crumpled up in a heap on the 
floor. 

“Going over the unconscious man’s pockets, 
Topham—with a cry of joy—found the clasp-knife. 

“Freeing his ankles was the work of & moment. 
But his legs were so stiff that he could have howled 
with the pain. At last he made his way, slowly 
and cautiously, downstairs, but he and the uncon- 
scious man were the only persons in the house. 

“Unbolting the house-door he walked away, 
across a moor, until at last he reached a road. Sce- 
ing o man driving slowly along that, be promptly ran, 
or hobbled, after the cart. He wanted to know where 
he was and the quickest way to a telegraph office— 
having an urgent message to get through to his 
bankers. All the time he prayed that he might be 
in time. It wasn’t so much the chance of losing 
five thousand pounds that disturbed him. He just 
hungered after laying hands on the kidnappers. 

‘“When the driver of the cart turned and saw 
who was calling him, he cried out in fear and flogged 
his horse into a gallop! Topham, dumfounded 
with amazement, watched the cart disappear in a 
cloud of dust. 

“Then he followed in the cart’s tracks, presently 
reaching a cottage. Two little childten were 

laying outside. The moment they eet eyes on 

‘opham they started screaming, ‘Mummie’ and 
‘Bogey’ being the only recognisable words they 

. Their crics brought ‘Mummie’ to the door ; 
she gathered up her chicks and, seeing Topham 
approaching, dashed into the cottage and slammed 
the door in his face. 

“Topham described himsclf as being the most 
surprised man in that county-—why people should 
be scared to death at sight of him? He didn’t know 
then that his face and shirt were smeared with 
what. was now dry blood, from his wounded wrists. 

“When at last he came to cross-roads, and read 
on a finger-post that he was only two miles from 
Silchester, he could have whooped with joy. He 
ran most of the way, till he reached a police-station, 
and when he entered that, breathless, there were a 
dozen people following him. 

“The conspirators hadn’t gone over their 
aac oct ets. That was a good thing for 

‘opham. By producing his card-case, he satisfied 
the police who he really was. In the station 
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lavatory, washing himself in front of a mirror, he 
didn’t wonder at the scares he had caused ! 

“A telegram was dispatched. to the bank. At 
the same time, the officials got in touch with Scotland 
Yard, and two gentlemen of the C.I.D. lounged 
around the bank all the rest of the day—waiting. 

“With the bloodstains removed, in a hastily. 

urchased clean shirt, and his wounds bandagc:'. 
Topham drove back with the police to the scene of 
his imprisonment. The house was a lonely onc. 
It stood in its own grounds away—far away—from 
other buildings. The fact of its being empty had 
no doubt made it appear suitable for a prison in the 
eyes of the conspirators. _ ; 

“ Entering the still apes door, oa ia upstairs 
to examine the man left on the r. But the 
place knew him no more! Presumably he had 
recovered consciousness and bolted. 

“The fly they had driven up in carried Topham 
to the railway station. Two hours later he was in 
London, reaching the bank just-as it was closing. 
The cheque had not yet been presented! There 
were balm-like properties in that word ‘ yct’ ; he 
would be within call when his encmies were 
roped in ! 

“Going home he changed. His wrists were so 
sore as to still need bandages, and, not wishing to 
make an exhibition of himself in dining out, he had 
a meal served in his room. 

“In the midst of it came an imperious ringing at 
the door bell. The police—come to tell him of a 
capture! Metaphorically he smacked hia lips ; he 
badly wanted to see that precious little trinity 
cooped 4 2 

“But he was disappointed. It was Markham, 
his secretary from the office, who burst into the 
room after the manner of an avalanche. He threw 
up his hands in thankfulness and blurted out tlic 
words: ‘Thank Heaven! You're safe!’ 

“The look of anticipatory delight faded from 
Topham’s face, and a frown shaped in place of it. 
He seemed to smell defeat—although he couldn't, 
for the life of him, see the direction whence it wa; 
coming. ; 

“* Tt cost £5,000,” the secretary continued. ‘ but 
I feared the worst when I got your pencilled letter.’ 
The figures sounded ominous! ‘My letter?’ 
Topham quericd ; then added: ‘Have you got it on 
you? Give it me.’ The secretary handed over 
paper ; there was written on it, in a sort of greasy 
ink-pencil—with Topham’s own signature, in the 
same greasy writing at the foot of it—these words : 

“DEsR MaRKHAM,— 

“I am in deadly danger. I have been 
kidnapped by a gang of ruffians who threaten 
to kill me unless I transfer stocks and bonds to 
them amounting to a million pounds. I fear 
the worst; unless I gain my liberty within 
twenty-four hours, you will never see me alive 
again. This letter ig written at my dictation by 
the man who kecps guard over me. I have 
bribed him. He can get me out and away, 
and get clear himself. He is off duty in the 
daytime, and will bring this letter to you. 
Immediately you receive it, raise five thousan( 
pounds; no matter how: pledge bonds. or 
scrip or anything in the world, but raise i!. 
Do not breathe a word to a soul, as any attempt 
to trace me would mean my instant death. 
In the room in which I am confined, there is i 
trap-door; I have been shown the rive, 
flowing beneath. If you, or the police, broek 
in, no trace of me would be found, I should liv 
buried in deep water. For God's sake, 
Markham, do not misunderstand this lettcr or 
disobey my orders or depart from the injunc- 
tion I lay on you. Raise the money ; give it 
to the man; don’t question him, I can trust 
him. It is my only hope of life. Disobey an: 
you send me to my death.— Horace Toru.’ 

“Topham read this letter with more interest 
than he had ever read in his life. He saw how the 
work had been done. A carbon sheet had been 
placed under the cheques, and the letter pape: 
under that. When he signed the cheque, his 
signature came through on to the foot of the Ictter 
just where it had been fixed. The conspirators 

ad not risked cashing the cheque. 

“Of course you gave five thousand 
pounds?’ Topham asked quietly—although lic 
really didn’t need a reply. Next morning the 
amount was posted in the bad debt ledger. The 
ane were keen enough on the job—for Topham» 

lood was up and he offered fabulous rewards—-lut 
never a trace of the conspirators was discovered. 

_’ He still keeps the letter ; says it’s the dearest 
piece of correspondence he ever handled.” 
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“ YES, 
SAYS THE MAN WHO ALWAYS THINKS OF TO-MORROW. 

ArE you 80 placed that your sudden death will inflict hardship or suffering 
upon those near and dear to you ? 

There is not one married man in a hundred who, if asked this question, 
would not feel obliged to answer in the affirmative, and a goodly number of 
the unmarried would have to give a similar answer. Bachelors who have 
no wives nor children have usually mothers or sisters who are more or less 
dependent upon them. as i 

The great majority of men in this or any other civilised country are working 
for their living. Whether he be an agricultural labourer or the owner of a 
great business, man is as a rule dependent upon his muscles or brains for an 
income. And in most cases his income dies with him. 

If-ho be @ poor man, a labourer or a clerk, his sudden death by accident 
or by illness usually means that his dependents are left practically penniless, 
He may have put by some small savings, but they are usually only sufficient 
to give his family a living for a few weeks or months. 

In the case of such a man it is criminal not to insure. By paying a moderate 
yearly premium he is able to feel certain that immediately after his death a 
comfortable lump sum will be handed over to his family. 

He may argue that the premium money would be better invested at com- 
pound interest in a bank. Within twenty years it would amount to a larger 
sum than that which the company will eventually pay over. 

Always Liable te bs Killed In an Accident. 

Quite so, but how is he to know that he is going to live twenty years ? 
Health and strength count for little. The germs of deadly diseases seize 
upon the strong as readily as the weak, and not one of us knows when he 
may be run over in the street or killed in a railway accident. 

It is well worth paying the little extra to secure that feeling of confidence 
which insurance gives. The moment the first payment is made the company 
is liable for the full sum, which it would otherwise have taken years to save. 

Even in the case of those who have some property to leave life insurance 
is extromely valuable. The State demands a heavy share of each inheri- 
tance before the residue can be touched. The lump sum paid down by the 
insurance company smoothes all difficulties till probate of the will can be 
obtained, and relieves the minds of the survivors, saving them business 
anxieties just at the time when they most nced to be so saved. 
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[Is Life Insuranee Worth 
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ANSWERS OUR CONTRIBUTOR, WHO WANTS VALUE FOR MONEY. 
Wao is there who has not been dunned by an insurance 


. is ther : i agont to 
insure his life in the agent’s ge eee company ? Who has not reccived 
circulars and read pages of advertisements setting forth the special 


benefits that will accrue from taking out a policy with this 
witi that ? 

Why is this so? Well, as a matter of fact, life insurance, or “ assurance,” 
one should, perhaps, say, is a very good business. The companies are not, 
as tiey would seem to have you believe, philanthropic institutions. 

Far from it. One and all, they are in the business for what they can got 
out of it, and their profits are enormous ; 10, 15, 20, 32, 49 per cent. is what 
various companies pay their shareholders, One company has even paid 
95 per cent. 

What Happens If Bad Times Come ? 

Also, their expenses of management are very heavy. 

_ This being 80, it is obvious that the insured person docs not get value for 
his or her money. He would do better to save the money which he pays 
as premium and put it away safely in sound investments. 

Life insurance is in a way a direct incentive to extravagance. The insured 
person cays to himself that if he finds the money for the annual premium, 
thatisenough. Any small windfall that may come into his hands he considers 
that he is entitled to spend—very often to waste. 

Instead of putting by so much every week or every month, he pays the 
one yearly lump sum, and is satisfied that he has done his whole duty. 

Then again, suppose that bad times come, and he is unable to find the 
premium money, what is the result? Why, the insurance lapses. ‘True, 
after three payments he gets a surrender value, but that is a small matter 
compared with what he had hoped for and expected. 

. The honest truth of the matter is that life insurance, as at present practised, 
is nothing but a form of gambling. You bet that you will die within a certain 
time ; the company Sen odds that you won't. 

Ti bet is renewed from year to year. If you do die hefore the aggregate 
of your bets, together with the interest thereon, cquals the sum of the 
company’s bet you, or rather your legatees, win. If you live on to the usual 
span of man’s existence or beyond it you aro the loser. 


company or 


The proof of the pudding is the eating. Of the forty-odd million people 
twenty-nine millions have thought it worth while to 


in this country nearl 
insure their lives, and have done so already. 
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By HERR VOLLMOELLER. 


Herr Vollmoeller, who wrote the great wordless 
play, produced by Professor Reinhardt at Olympia 
this Christmas, in which 2,000 people take part, is 
also an intrepid airman and motorist. Below he 
relates some very exciting anecdotes. 

Somz people confine themselves to one line of 
activity in this world, but I believe in having as 
many interests as possible; and so, although I 
write plays and poems, J am also very keen upon 
flying and motoring. 

For instance, I was lucky enough to win the 
Paris to New York round-the-world motor race 
which, as you can understand, was an undertaking 
beset by difficulties, but I think that perhaps 
Manchuria was the most exciting part of the 
journey. 

I was travelling with two chauffeurs, each of 
whom had a rifle, while I carried a Browning 
revolver, but when night came and we had to 
camp out, I was much too tired to think about 
the dangers that surrounded us. It was @ very 
wild country, with woods close to the road, and one 
night while I was slumbering peacefully I was 
awakened by rifle shots, 

Found Traces ef Blood. 

The chaffeurs told me that they had heard people 
creeping up to the camp, and had fired to drive 
them away, and, sure pig next morning, 
on examining the ground, we discovered traces of 
blood, so there had evidently been some sort of 
trouble in store for us, only that we were 
armed, 

It was during tho same year that I built my first 
flying machine, a monoplane. To be strictly 
Correct, I built and smashed six of these machines, 
One after the other, suffering between forty and 
fifty falls from them, my-last tumble being from 


Mow then, you amateur artists, I want a drawing. You can choose your own swhject. 


outlay. 


a height of about 150 feet. 
machines were destroyed so often, I was very lucky 
and suffered no injuries worth speaking about. 

I used always to fly at night, because I lived | 
near a town, and there were too many people about | 
during the day. One very dark night I lost all | 
idea as to whero the ground was, and came planing | 
down gaily enough, thinking the earth was still! 
some distance off. Then suddenly I found myself | 
almost on the grass. Another instant and there | 
would have been a terrible smash (probably my | 
last !), but I just managed to tilt my machine in| 
time, and she fell flat, smashed to smithereens, | 
but I escaped with nothing worse than a good | 
shaking. | 

When Bleriot flew the Chanrel I lost interest | 
in aviation, and returned to literature bv writing 
the first [aviation play that was produccd in 
Germany. For this piece I consiructed a real | 
aeroplane, with an electric motor, and towards 
the end of the play the machine appeared on the 
staze, with the motor working and the screw | 
revolving like mad in full view of the audience. 

Ladies Screamed and Fainted. 

The result was certainly unexpected. The | 
people in front, seeing a real acroplane facing them 
and apparently just going to rise, were tervificd. | 

They leapt from their seats and rushed for the | 
doors ; ladies screamed and fainted, men shouted, | 
and the whole house quickly became a scene! 
of the wildest confusion. It, was impossible to | 
calm them, and so the first performance ended. | 
But it turned out to be a fine advertisement for 
the play, for when people realised that the acroplane 
was not really going to leave the stage they simply 
flocked to the theatre and the piece was a tremen- 
dous success. 

When I was younger I went to Iceland and 
Greenland for some shooting, and it was there that 
I met the first Englishman whom I had ever seen 
in my life. He was living in a very humble hut, 
and spent all his time catching salmon, which he 
smoked and hung up under the roof. 

I thought he was a poor trader, or something of 
the sort, and asked him to sell ine some of his 
salmon. I put my foot in it that time. He was 
a very rich man, who was fishing for pleasure, 
and he was quite indignant at my request. How- 
ever, in the end we became fricnds, and I used to 


Life assurance has its good points. 
in any way is better than not saving it at all. 
As things are at present, the policy holder does not get value for his 
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No one can deny that. To save money 


But one thing is very certain. 
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give him some of my grouse, and he would give mo 
some of his salmon. 

I spent the winter in Iceland, living with an old 
Icelandic farmer, who had married a Scottish wife. 
During the winter this old chap remained in bed 
every day and all day long, only rousing himself 
when his wife brought him some food. 

The men up there always remain in bed all 
winter, the women doing any work that has to be 
done. On the other hand, in the summer, they 
only get one hour’s sleep a night, working hard on 
the land all the rest of the time. So this balances 
things up a bit. 

I went out whaling once for a few wecks, but 
there is no sport in this pursuit, and it disgusted 
me. Your steamer lies about for a few weeks, 
and when you sce a whale you steam up and fire a 
harpoon, with an exploding shell, which kills him 
almost on the spot. It seemed to me ja wretched 
game. 

And now I am in England, busy with 7he 
Miracle, and perhaps it will interest you to know 
that I think the most charming point about your 
country is your young girls, who are so jolly and 
unafiected, 


“Wry do you argue with your wife? Don't 
you know it doesn’t do you a bit of good ?” 

“Of course { do. But I haven't got such a 
mean disposition as to deprive her of the pleasure.” 


ALMOST A TRAGEDY, 

He loved the maiden, how ardently none knew 
but himself and tho landlady’s cat. At Iast camo 
his opportunity. They were alone together. 
Timidlv he seated himself on the sofa by her side, 
and still more timidly he stretched forth his arm, 
and took her lily white hand in his. 

* Clotilda,” he breathed, ‘I love you! 
I call you Clotty 2?” 

‘** Herbert Hinks,” she said, ‘ release my hand.” 

* Answer mo first,” he demanded, the words 
hissing through his gold-filled teeth. 

* Let go my hand!” the maiden repeated. 

‘“No, cruel girl,’ he muttered. ‘* Your beauty 
has made me desperate. I will have an answer. 
Why should I release your liand 2?” 

** Because,” sho replicd, “omy hair is coming 
down and I wish to fix it.” 


May 
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Famous Youndlings 


SWEET MOLL OF WILTSHIRE. 


To become the and of the sudden breaking. Then comes 
beloved of a of the officer to the war, and the 
king of England | disappearance of the maid, and finally the finding 


The Countess of Castlemaine, with t ostenta- 
tion, had arisen, and with much-to-do walked out 
of the audience chamber ! 

The King | id : 

Al h the King came to the humble lodgings 
of sweet Moll and was wondrous kind to her com- 

nion, His Majesty did not jy mong the little 

‘avourite from the country to p at eo great 
distance from the Court. - 

Moll would probably have moved earlier, but she 
would not give up her of the friend who, 
although a waif and a foundling like herself, ha: 
not her share of life’s lucky bag. But when they 
moved they moved together, and it was to the 


cottage, 
the passing 


at first sight | of the mysterious little stranger in the village. 

All that seems certain is that Moll was a beautiful 
irl from Wiltshire when she burst upon London. 
he came with one friend; she promptly mace 
taking into her humble apartment an 
whom she had found in great distress, 
found herself enjoying the 
her King, with the entire 


and during the 
singing of just 
one song was the golden fortune of pretty Moll 
Davis. 

One day she was a brave but unknown actress, 
playing to keep herself and a frail girl she had 
discovered and befriended ; the next morning she 
was the idol of London, and the King was out 
buying dazzling jewels for her, and making in- 
quiries ugh his emissaries into the personality 
and abode of the sweet singer who had jumped into 
his heart. 

How Moll Davis found her way to London is a 
matter upon which the old chroniclers of stage 
stories differ. Many of them have much to say in 
praise of Moll, but it is of the period when her star 
ndant, and when the beautiful 


was in the asce 
foundling from the country did not care what 


was being said. 

The lively little lady herself gave a biting answer 
to an inquisitive question by the famous Countess 
of Castlemaine. 


It was upon one of those historic and innumerable 
occasions when the jealous Countess was in a fury. 
“Do you think His Majesty will tolerate for long 
- s woman of whom nothing is known,” the Countess 
of Castlemaine asked. 
Found on a Smithy’s Doorstep. 

“Tam not aware that tho King wishes to admire 
my ancestors,” was the seer reply of Moll Davis, 
and the Countess retired beaten. 

But what were the beginnings of Moll ? 

. There are three stories in existence, and surcly a 
pretty woman other than Moll Davis has never been 
the heroine of three romances so diverse. It is 
generally that she was a lassie from Wilt- 
shire, and there the chroniclers part company. 
The village smith of Charlton in that county was 
said to have been her father, but there is one strong 
piece of reasoning against the story. 

It was many years after Moll had won her King's 
heart that the smith died, and there is nothing to 
show that there were ever any communications 
between the famous actress and her presumed 
oe father ” 

Another version of her origin tells how one day 
this game smith found a little baby girl at the door 
of his smithy ; how his good wife and self took the 
bairnie to their hearts ; how little Moll grew u 
into a lovely country girl, with bonnie cheeks an 
wonderful eyes, worked for some time as a 
milkmaid on an adjoining farm. Then the story 
goes that one summer's day Moll was sitting at her 
milking, and was singing blithely. A passing 
stranger, overhearing her, stopped enchanted. At 
length he broke in upon her pretty song. 

Moll Looked Very Shy. 

Moll was taken by surprise, and her confusion 
and blushes more than ever captivated the stranger. 

“ Tt’s a sweet bird that is imprisoned so far from 
the town,” said the stranger flatteringly. 
, Little Moll hung her head for ve ness, 

“You have a wonderful voice, ild,”” he con- 
tinued. ‘ You have beauty. London is the only 
setting for such jewels.” 

The beautiful eyes opened wide. London! The 
big dream city which seemed ever so far away. 
The city that held all the fairy stories she had ever 
spun of nights ! 

“* How I should like to go!” 
pulsively in a transport of joy. . 

The stranger held out his hand. Little Moll took 
it, and he raised her from the milking-stool. 

“You would?” he said. “ Ah, then, methinks 
you shall. Let's go in and talk about it.” 

And so, says this particular version of Moll's 
early life, the favourite was brought to town. 

But the third romance of her origin declares that 
she was the love child of the son of the Earl of 
Berkshire. There is really nothing to support the 
story save village gossip of cla estine meetings 
between a gallant soldier and a village maid, of 
long, long hours of bliss together in a humble 


she exclaimed im- 


The drawing must be made in one 


another by 
invalid girl 
and in a few years she 
intimate friendship of 
town at her feet ! 


country girl 
duced a new song in a play 
and Fleteher. This son 
favourite and Nell Gwyn jealous. 


in that affected and artificial age, struck the note 
of freshness. And she sang a song which was more 
true to her a:tual surroundi 
aware of. Sang sweet Moll of Wiltshire to the 
brilliant audience in the Duke's: 


and who in her day could better express 
emotions, and joys, and sorrows, and artless 
mannerisms of the country maid than Moll ? 


much natural sweetness, so much vivacity wholly 
captured his Royal heart. The beautiful young 


had left the theatre he had given Mol 
substantial and unmistakable tokens of his favour, 


fashionable Haymarket in a house “ decorated, 
furnished, and completed by the order of the King.” 


THOROUGHLY LAZY. 

“You are advertising for a chauffeur, I sce, 
Mrs. De Payste ?”’ : 

“Yes, we had to let William go last week.” 

“ T thought you were well pleased with him ?” 

“At first we were, but a new broom sweeps 
clean, yon know, and we found that William got 
lazy. He was fine at washing the windows, doin: 
the garden, mowing the lawn, tending the fires, 
running errands, bsg clothes, ing th 
walks, polishing the floors, oiling the iture. 
rir the vegetables, waiting on table, an 

loing the dishes. But he was lazy. 

“He used to go to sleep at midnight regular!y, 
no matter where he was. 

“Many a time Mr. D. pore: has left the clu 
for home at two o’clock in the morning and four: 
William snoring in the car outside. 

“ Imagine how it must have looked to our frier:!s 
to see our chauffeur asleep in the street !"’ 


Gang Herself into Fame. 
The turn of Fortune’s wheel in favour of the 
came when she danced a jig and intro- 
adapted from Beaumont 
made Moll Davis a 


Little Moll danced simple country step which, 


than most were 


“ My lodging ét is on the cold ground, 
And very hard is my fare, 
But that which troubles me most is 
The unkindness of my dear. 
Yet still I cry ‘O turn, love, 
And prythee love turn to me, 
For thou art the man that alone art 
The cause of my misery.’ ” 
It was the song of a passionate shepherdess, 
the 


The King was in the house. 
His Majesty was enthralled ; so much grace, so 


SHOULD WE AVOID LADDERS? 


£10 ts Prizes for the 
Parrot's Comments. 


actress was sent for, and before the ef Monarch 
Davis so 

Sceptic Claude has had a nasty accident. He w.s 
walking down the street when le came to a laddc« 


end stretched across the footpath. 


that she ran away to her own lodging, 


with her sole companion made her pretty eyes red As other le were avoiding the ladder, Sceptic 
with weeping for very joy. cintae'proudiy showed his disdain of their fear by bol!) 
At Whitehall with the King. walking underneath, when a brickbat saddenly fell dow. 


from above. We invite you to tell usin a last line to the 


If Moll wanted a further proof of her triumph she 


soon obtained it in the evidence of Nell Gwyn’s verte iow Oe the Parrot, who was standing by, said 
jealousy. Nell was furious. She mimicked the is last line thut you add need not rhyme nor sc:\: 


passionate shepherdcss, and she [sang a parody of the other lines of the verse, but it may 1 


of the song which would be considered in gross bad contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, ui. 

taste to-day. tm | should have some bearing 02. the rest of the veree. 
Nell Gwynfscored with the ; but it was The verse which we wish you to complete is :s 

only a theatrical triumph. Moll scored with the talents show his disdain sccptic Claude 

King. So that for the time honours were with the Walked under a ladder with pride; 


But a brickbat fell down from above, 
‘And the Parrot then gleefully cried : 


which must mot be used, m:,,'t 


girl from the country. 
Moll Davis went to Whitehall and enjoyed the 
inmost confidence of her King. He visited her 


simple lodgings, which were situated in the vicinit An example last line, which most not 
of Ludgate. He went to the play in her com ay, read as follows: “* After the pcabalincanot 
and was proud to be seen in public with her. Pepys! | wise Paine cles maa eadrens ETON 


tells of one occasion in his own quaint way : Raktor, Person's Wohly, Henrietta Sires W.0. If sou lin, yo 
playhouse, and ae one poe re nek’ om the top left-hand corner. Atter.; 


“91 December, 1668, to the Duke’s 
. . The King ‘than Thursday, January llth. 


saw Macbeth. - and Duke of York | mustertive not . 
ied wn gpm fet ocd mle | hasan eee ee 
see Mo avis m the box, ever ing’s my | wl 
Lady Castlemaine’s box. She looked down upon the io"The published. eer te final, and competitors may enter vn“)? 


did my Lady Castle- 


King, and he up to her; and 80 
but when she saw 


maine once, to see who it was; 
. Moll, she looked like fire.’’ 

Moll remembered that look “like fire,” and the 
very next time she met the Countess the country 
girl flaunted her hand in the lady's face, displaying 
the glorious £700 ring which the King had given 
her, and which had set the Royal seal upon the 
pretty girl who not so long before had sung her 
a into the King’s heart. 

t was a pretty game this between the Countess 
and the country girl. After the ring episode it was 
the turn of the Countess of Castlemaine. There was 


RESULT OF “HUNT” PARROT CONTEST. 


The fon of £5 for the best last line in this contest “+s 
awarded to P. Becks, Rothwell, Northampton, for t.« 
following : 


At the meet of the Tally-Ho Hunt, 
Binks rode on a fine prancing bay; 
But it tossed him right over a fence, 
And the Parrot was then heard to say: 
“ He didn’t expect that ‘ Woe.’”” 
Ten Consolation Gifts of 10s. each have been awarded 9 
the following : 


alli . Aird, 21 WW. col; Mrs. ! 
a brilliant Court entertainment arranged. The piieit tok Procktsp Be 8. Bete 82 OF 
little Moll of Wiltshire was to sing and dance. The 8t., Whiteabbey, eo wm F. Bustertel’s 21 Cle 
pretty girl came before the Royal and courtly | ford; C.J. Fox jun., 35 Addington St. Ramegaic. 
audience and made ready to sing. As she began | Pryke, 43 Wendover Rd., Staines; A. Sabine, 34 F 
her number there was @ pronounced rustling of Bt. Levenshulme, Manchester; G, W, Speirs, 434 F: 
Ik St., Bridgeton, Glasgow; Mrs. Sutcliffe, 14 Ws 
silks, bourne Terr, Salteshebble, Halifax. 


continuous line, that is, without taking the pen off the paper. oe 
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WASHING WITH VITRIOL. a 


Odd Dodges of Accident Insurance Swindlers, 

BecavsrF the insurance companies, having been 
“done” so often, are becoming increasingly wary, 
it takes a clever rogue to make a living out of the 
bogus accident business nowadays. : 

Yet for nearly eleven years, 80 a detective stated 
at the Old Bailey the other day, a certain man 
had followed no occupation other than ‘that 
involved in slipping on pieces of fat outside 
butchers’ shops, tumbling down unguarded coal- 
cellar holes, tripping over brewers’ ropes stretched 
across pavements, or similarly running foul of 
anything else that he could fall over or into. 

itvery one of these “ accidents” was followed 
by a claim for damages for personal injuries, and 
it was stated in Court that he had been successful in 
over two hundred cases. 

He was found out at last through making two 
claims in the one day against two shopkeepers 
both of whom happened to belong to the same 
Accident Insurance ar go and he is now 
“doing” eighteen months’ “ hard ”’ as a result. 

This man, however, despite his long immunity 
from arrest, scems to have been a bit of a bungler 
at the game, and he displayed little originality. 
Some of the smartest dodges of the sham accideat 
swindler are never made public, either because 
they are not found out, or because those who have 
been victimised will not go to the trouble and 
expense of prosecuting. 

Bitten by Horses. 

A little while ago, for instance, the insurance 
companies were greatly puzzled and perturbed 
at the large number of claims made by people 
who alleged that they had been bitten by horses. 
There was a curious similarity about these cases. 

A carman would leave his van outside a coffee- 
shop while he went to get his dinner, and presently 
a man would come rushing in and allege that tho 
animal had bitten him on the arm as he was passing it. 

The carman would profess incredulity, whereupon 
the individual who was supposed to have been 
injured would bare his arm, and there sure enough, 
showing red gnd livid against the white’skin, would 
be what looked like the unmistakable marks of a 
horse’s teeth. 

Even veterinary surgeons werc taken in by the 
trick, for a trick it was. The man who worked it, 
a clever mechanic, had fashioned a contrivance 
like a rat-trap, but with blunt, broad teeth, instead 
of the usual sharp, serrated ones. 

t& With this he inflicted the injuries on himself in each 
case ; not very serious injuries, but sufficient for his 
purpose, He was found out at last by a smart private 
detective in the employ of one of the insuranco 
companies, and though he was not prosecuted, tho 
fraud from that moment became unworkable. 

A Penny-in-the-Slot Swindle. 

Then there was that other individual who used 
to buy up old, well-nigh worthless dog-carts, and 
other vehicles, at a cost to himself of a sovereign or 
two, and then purposely smash them up by running 
them into posts or other obstructions, or wrenching 
the wheels off in the tramway lines. Ho secured 
several hundreds of pounds compensation money, 
but was bowled out eventually, and served a fairly 
Jong time in gaol. 

When penny-in-the-slot boot-cleaning machines 
were first introduced into this country a little while 
ago, @ certain man discovered that it was possible 
to get his foot caught in the machinery by twisting 
it about in a particular way. 

He reaped quite a small harvest of guincas before 
he was found out, the difficulties in the way of his 
exposure being heightened by the fact that one or 
two accidents of the kind did actually occur to 
quite innocent individuals. The machinery, it 
may be added, has now been altered, so as to render 
such occurrences practically im possible in the future. 

One of the most startling things about this curious 
“business” is the extraordinary lengths to which 
some people engaged in it will go in order to prove 
their claims for damages. Not long since, for 
instance, a workman purposely dipped both his 
hands into a tank of vitriol, rendering them useless 
for life. 

Another man placed himself alongside a railway 
track in Wales, and allowed a train to run over his 
legs, cutting them both off above the ankles. He 
then brought claims for a very large sum against a 
number of accident insurance companies, 

He lost all his cases, 


° 
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Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Barratry. 

2. Glad Eye. 

3. Master of the Rolls. 

4 The “Big Stick" (Political). 
5. Harlequinade. 

6. In Statu Quo. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I give six halt-guincas 
“ole explanations considered the clearest and 

at. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you cau—in any 
case, you inust not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 

__ You may send iu your explanation of ail the six 
if you like,Lut each must be written on a sepurate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than ‘I'hursday, 
January 11th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 57. 


(1) RED CROSS FLAG. 

For the explanation which follows the prize of 103. 64. 
has been awarded to J. Austin, 125 Stifford Street, 
Swindon : 

The recognised flag of the Red Cross Society, a red 
cross on white ground. By international agreement 
at Geneva, 1863, it secures safety from both conflicting 
armies to those attending the sick and wounded in 
battle. It was first brought into force during the 
Franco-German War, 1870. 

(2) COMMON INFORMER. 
"he above expression was thus defined by the winner, 

. Foster, 21 Woolstone Road, Catford : 

Numerous Acts of Parliament which impose 
monetary penaltics, in order ty promote and 
encourage discovery and punishment of offenders 
thercunder, provide that any person may lay the 
requisite information and prosecute, receiving as 
remuneration all, or part, of such penalties. ‘Iherefore, 
any person so acting is termed a ‘“ Common 
Informer.” 

(S) RETURN TO OUR MUTTONS. 

The prize winner, W. A. Evans, 7-0 Upper Gloucester 
Place, Baker Street, N.W., gave the following definition 
of the above phrase: 

Speakers and writers, dilating on side issues, notify 
with these words thcir intention to return to the main 
subject. The phrase is a literal translation of 
Revenons & nos mowons, words uscd by the judge 
in Patelin’s L’Avocat, to remind the accuscr to keep 
to the charge of sheepstealing. 

(4) POURPARBLE. 

The winning explanation was reccived from J. G. 
Coldwell, 244 Bell House Road, Shiregreen, Sheffield, 
and was worded ae follows : 

This French word, meaning literally ‘for talk,” 
has now become a naturalised ‘ Englishism,” 
signifying a mecting for the purpose of talking the 
matter over. It is largely applicd to such conferences 
as take place between statesmen as regards national 
or party affairs, and so forth. Its shortest detinition 
is ‘ parley.” 

(5) HELLENISM. 

The altempt selected as the best was submitted by 
G. Day, 11 Chesterton Road, North Kensington, tn the 
following terms : 

A peculiar idiom ot phraso characteristic of tho 
Greck language. ‘The love of the beautiful, of 
intellectual and physical culturc, and the fine arts 
that animated ancient Creck civilisation. In brief, 
it signifies assimilation of Greek speech, mauncers, and 
culture. 

(6) MANHOOD SUFFRAGE. 

A, E. Keyford, 32 Ringsteal Road, Cutford, was the 
winner tn this contest, and contributed the following: 

Manhood Suffrage is giving the Parliamentary 
franchise to every man simply in virtue of his man- 
hood and without any property, residential, or other 
qualification. It is usually understood to include the 
turther principle that oo maa shall have more than 
one vote. 


ET 
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BULLYING NON-UNIONSTS, 3 


Behind the Scenes of Lancashiro’s Latest Drama. 
By JAMES SHERLIKER. 

Lancasalrg’s latest trade trouble is much more 
interesting than appears on the surface. We all 
know the facts. Some weavers refused to join the 
trade union and the other weavers refused tu work 
with them. 

“We'll strike,” they said to the employers, “ if 
you don’t dismiss these non-unionists.” 

The employers told the workers to do their wofst, 
and at the mill in question they struck. And then 
the masters rose in revolt and intimated that they 
would lock out every single weaver in North and 
North-East Lancashire. 

“A pretty kettle of fish,” you say. “ Why can’t 
people please themselves whether they juin a trade 
union or not? We thou; h! this was a free country, 
but apparently it isn't. It is raled—or it soon will 
bo ruled—by the trade unionists.” 

Well, leaving out of count the rights or wrongs 
of the men, it is a hard fact that in Lancashire it is 
impossible for a nou-unionist to work with any 
degree of comfort. 

Told to Join at Once, 

The non-unionists whoso refusal to join the 
socicty has causcd all the trouble in the north have 
had something to put up with, you may be sure. 
Lancashire is the cradle of trade unionism in this 
country, and non-unionists are as rare up there as 
dry days. When it becomes known that. a weaver 
or a spinner has left tho society, or has never 
joined, he is invited, without any ceremony, to 
join at once. 

“ VI suit misel’,”” he mutters, 

“We'll see! We'll see!’ the unionists retort. 
“Cum on! Pay oop, or there'll be trouble.” 

“T can do what I like wi’ mi own money, can’ 
I?” the man persists. 

“ Aye, but yo'll ’ave no moncy to ‘andle soon 
unless yo’ join tae union.” 

“Oh?” 

His face reddens and the union man goes on to 
say that “ backsliding ’’ is a thing that will not be 
tolerated in Lancashire. He points out, in language 
much too warm for print, that owing to the demands 
of trade unions the wages of the workers ia the 
cottun county have been doubled during the last 
forty years. He reminds the non-unionist that he 
will be ready, no doubt, to accept any increase of 
wages brought about by a strike. 

“ And,” he adds, bringing his fist heavily down 
on the loom-end, “ yo'll jolly well ‘ave to pay your 
share tuwards the fightin’ fund.” 


His Wife is Snubbed. 

The case is reported to the local officials of the 
trade society, and a deputation waits upon the 
man and requests him to join. In addition, what 
is known as a “ shop ”’ meeting is held—a mecting 
of workers in the particular mill, and two of their 
number visit the weaver and acquaint him with the 
advisability of ‘‘ toeing the line.” Should he still 
persist in his refusal he is “ sent to Coventry,” and 
made to feel his isolation keenly. 

While at his loom he knows that he is the hated 
subject of most of the conversation. 

One morning the wife of the non-union weaver 
goes to the local grocer’s shup or the ev-operative 
stores to do her * buying-in ” fur the week. One 
of her neighbours is in the shop. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Browa |” says the weavers 
wife. 

Mrs. Brown docs not reply. Tither she returns 
the salute with a freezing stare, or suddenly becomes 
very nuch interested in a keg of butter. 

What has happened is this: Mrs. Brown has been 
warned by her husband to have nothing whatever 
to do cither with the non-union man or anv member 
of his household, and slic is living up to her proniise. 
The woman returns home with her grocerics in a 
very chastened mood. Very likely she finds her 
Tommy in tears. The lad has been running the 
blockade of schoolboy sarcasm all the morning, and 
he wants to stay at home. Asa matter of fact the 
poor boy is afraid to go to school. 

“T think, Tom,” the woman savs to her husband 
when he comes home—“ I think it would be better 
if yo’ joined the union, don’t yo’ ?” 

6 does not reply at once. He sees the wisdom 
of giving in, but his spirit dvcs not like the idea. 

“Tl see,” he says at last. “I wish I wer’ out 
of it altogether. It seems to me that t’ day's gone 
by when a man could suit ’imsel’,”’ 


For the best drawings I will give five stylo pens. Murk postcards “Contin.” (See page 712.) 
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CHANGING CAPITALS. 


India is Not the Only Country to Change Its 
S:at of Government. 

Tue mushroom city Calcutta is no more the 
capital of India. The seat of Government has 
gone back to the old capital of Delhi, nearly a 
thousand miles away. 

Calcutta is, of course, a British-made city. It 
was founded by Governor Charnock in 1686. 
Delhi, on the other hand, has already been the 
capital of two great empires—first, the Pathan, 
‘hiss the Mogul, and it is but fitting that it should 
once more be the seat of administration. 

A capital is not moved without many heart- 
burnings. We all remember the trouble of two 

ears ago, when the South African colonies were 
Tedecciel, It was eventually decided that Pretoria 
should be the administrative and Capetown the 
legialative centre, but that neither should be called 
the capital. 

Brazil’s principal city is Rio de Janeiro. Itis the | 
great port, and has far the largest population of | 
any Brazilian town. But it liea low, and is un- 
healthy, and strong efforts are being made to change 
the seat of Government from Rio to Minas, a town 
which stands high up in the mountains. 

Minas is already a fashionable health resort for 
bend 4 Brazilians, and the idea of the change is 
po everywhere except in Rio. 

tes capitals are more stable than those of 
newer countries. Servia is the only European 
state which talks of moving its seat of Government. 

Belgrade is too exp to foreign attack, and 
the proposal is to remove the capital to Krushevatz 
or jevatz, both of which towns are in a better 
strategic position than Belgrade and further from 
the Austrian frontier. 

The only European capital which has been 
moved for a great many years past is the Russian. 
Moscow was the centre of Government until 1712, 
when Peter the Great, who himself had founded 
St. Petersburg, transferred the seat of empire to 
the new city on the Neva. 

If the present Chinese rebellion succeeds, Peking 
may cease to be the principal city of the Flowery 
Empire. 

Pekin nearly lost its pre-eminence once before, 
for the late Dowager Empress announced her 
intention of removing from Pekin to Kai-feng-fu 
and making that the capital. But she died before 
Hite TARGA WAM ATELESL OME cecmasomrtntn are rT intention was carried out. 
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ALL ABOUT STEALING. 

“Way do you call your story ‘The Thieves’ 
Romance’ ?” 

ee Pome it is all about stealing.” 

ity Ho ow? 

“Well, the story of the romance goes this way : 
‘ She stole a look ; then he stole a kiss. Next they 
had stolen meetings, they stole a march on their 
friends, and both stole away.’ 
‘ a suppose the next thing they will be stealing 

ac ” 


THE CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE. 
’Twas only yesterday he sang 
And danced for very joy of living. 
To-day we find him sick and ill, 
About his funeral and will 
Elaborate instructions giving. 


And when we ask him what’s amiss 
He checks his groans and coughs and 
wheezes, 
And tragically tells us not 
To interrupt, for he has got 
A complication of diseases. 


Then he begins his tale of woe. 
We catch the words appendicitis, 
Tuberculosis, housemaid’s knee, 
Lumbago, anthrax, pleurisy, 
Cancer, bubonic plague, gastritis ! 


But when we glance around we see 
What's caused his terrible condition— 
A little book is in his hand, 
Its title, you will understand, 
Is “ Every Man his own Physician.” 


ALWAYS THE WAY. 
= young man waited for the millionaire's 


. y don’t blame you for wanting to marry m 
daughter,” said the latter. “ And now how muc 
do you suppose you and she can worry along on?” 
The youth brightened up 

“T_T think,” he Shisectully stammered, “ that 
£200,000 well invested would produce a sufficient 
income.’ 

The millionaire turned back to his papers. 

“ Very well,” he said, ‘I will give you £100,000 
providing you raise ao similar amount.” 

And the young man went away sorrowing. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 11, 1912, 


FINES IN SHOPS. 


Mr. Selfridge Condemns Them. 
By the PETITION EDITOR. 

TuerE are few men better qualified to speak 
on the su nest of fining than Mr. Gordon Selfridge. 
“ Selfridge’s is one of the greatest stores in 
London, and the head of this great concern is a 
man of wide experience at a ts and wrongs of 
dealing with employees. Wh called upon him, 
he came to the point at cane, 

“Yes,” he said, in answer to my question, ‘I 

m right against fining. I have never believed in 
the system and I never shall. To run a business 
successfully your workers must be contented and 
work together, Fines always bring dissatisfaction. 
Dissatisfaction brings slackness. The assistant 
losos his money first and his heart afterwards. 
Then, of course, he loses interest in the business, 
and that means a loss to his employer. Customers 
will not patronize a shop where they find that tho 
assistants are careless. 

“ Fining,” continued Mr. ream: ‘is, in my 
opinion, absolutely unnecessary. have been an 
employee myself, and have been fined. It was not 
the amount of the fine that troubled me so much 
as the indignity of it. I didn’t do my work so well, 
nor had IJ any real confidence in myself. 

“* Fining makes assistants afraid, and fear is fatal 
not only os their prospects, but to the business they 
are in. Surely it is tter for an peng ore to be 
greeted pleasantly by his workpeople than to have 
them cowed and cringing! I would rather hear my 
employees laugh than see them on the verge of 
tears. No, fining is a back number. It doesn’t pay. 

“* Another thing, some employers say that finins 
is necessary for discipline. “Phat is wrong. If you 
cannot maintain discipline without fining you are a 

r employer, Certainly you will never maintain 
it with fining. 

“Speaking broadly, I believe that the averago 
shop-assistant is as careful in his work and as 
attentive to his duty as the employces in other 
walks of life. No assistant is perfect, and it is very 
rough on them to treat as a crime a mistake that 
cannot always be avoided. To punish a girl for 
a mistake that she has not set out to make is 
wicked. I would rather talk to her, make her sec 
the seriousness of the error, and see that she was 
more careful in tho future. If she continued to 
make the same mistakes despite the warning, then 
I should feel it my duty to discharge her.” 


150 FREE TRIPS 150 FREE TRIPS AT OUR EXPENSE 


ONE HUNDRED 
6 TO ENGLISH a 


CUP FINAL. 


As we have besser announced in P. W., we are selecting 
100 readers to view the final football match for the English 
Cup, which takes place at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, 
April 20th, ‘ni ose ag to © pas for the admission of 


ie P.W. readers to th lace grounds, we are 
veep, bone fall expense of their visit to London, Our 
erefore, includes: 


Free return railway ticket om any part of 
the United Kingdom to Londo 

Hot Breakfast. 

A Drive in a char-a-banc round ‘London. 

Hot dinner at 12 o'clock, 

A Drive to the Crystal Palace, 

Admission to the Palace. 


Five shilling seat in the Grand Stand to 
witness the match. 

A Drive back from the Crystal Palace to 
London. 

Substantial tea. 


This week four free tickets—two pairs—for the English 
Cup Final are offered for the best Poo tball Snapshots on 
“ a PalACE,’’ the name of one of tho best known 
Southern League clubs. 


HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 
To make a Football Snapshot you take the name of 
Gr etal PalACE if you wish to try for Cup Final tickets ; 
artick ThisT. if you wish International Tickets, an 
male @ phrase or sentence of three words, the initials of 
which must be the last three letters of the name you have 
chosen. You may use the threo letters in any onder acgoe like 
if it will help you to make a better sentence or ie » Itis 
this sentence or phrase that is called a Footba! | Snapshot, 
For Example Football Snapshot see Col. 8. har 


I heard rather a good definition of a bore the other day. 


ULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, When be have filled up the entry form, get your 
friend to sign his or her name below yours, then cut 
it out, and place it in an envolopo addressed to the 
Editor of Pinrans Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. No other communication to be inclosed. 

2. Envelopes, with entries for English se Final tickets, 
must te marked ‘Palace’? on the top left-hand corner, 
and those for Scottish International, zs Thistle.” All 
attempts must be posted to arrive not laterthan Thursday, 
January 11th. 

3. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts con- 
sidered the best. Aftor these have been selected a free 
invitation will be sent to each of the readers whose names 
appene on the winning entry forms, to travel from the 

resses thoy give, to view tho English Cup Final or 
the Scottish International. 

4. The Editor will acce) pt no responsibility in regard to 
tho loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

5. The pu blished decision is ‘nal and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 

You will notice that we are awarding the tickets in pairs. 
This ts to enable you to take a friend with you so that your 
pa to London or Glasgow may be the more enjoyable, 


POLLO OS GO OOS OOD PLIGG SO GODS BOOS SSLEOOS OHS 
TER ENTRY FORM. FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS 11/1/12. 


: Write your three words clearly in ink. ; 
S!  sssesesive osvan esiviaiebesinseinhndiabion taessANeebN Ces ebNeene cduaeeass 3 
r e 
Go ceseecseeneneeneneneeeeneneesenene ces eaerentseeeenienenecaties 3 
3 1 agree to abide by the conditions and to accept the 

3 decision published in ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly”’ as ‘feal, 

3 Signed 

3 Address 

$ 

e 

$ Signed 

3 Address 


$:05556-6506506666604600605566660060060506060) 
This coupon is available fur either English or Scottish contest, 


Sce next page. 


FIFTY TO f 
4 SCOTTISH 


INTERNATIONAL. 


In addition to taking 100 readers to the English Cup 
Final, we are arranging for the admission of 50 era to 
view the International Football Match between Scotland 
and England, to be played at Glasgow, on Saturday, 
parol 23rd. We propose to defray all the expenses, a3 
ollows: 


Free return ratiway ticket from any part 
of Scotiand to Glasgow. 


A drive round Glasgow. 

Three-course dinner at twelve o'clock. 

A drive to the football field. 

Seat in Grand Stand to witness match. 
A drive back from the football field. 
Substantial tea. 


This competition is open only to those domiciled in 
Scotland, As the International Match between Scotland 
and England is the biggest game of og year north of 
oy Sone our offer will appeal to every Scottish 


reThis week two free tickets—one for the Scottish 
International Match are offered for the best Football 
Snapshot on *‘ Partick ThisTLE,”’ the namo of one of the 
popular West of Scotland football clubs. 


EXAMPLE OF A FOOTBALL SNAPSHOT. 


Pe pape you were given the club Furnam, here is an 

e which will show at apone how to mako a Foot- 

pall Snapshot :—Club: FULHAM. Football Snapshot: 
Age TMaxinc Heapway. 


“we Sce Col. 1. How to Make Football S::apshots, 
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A Strange Sin 


PICK UP THE THREADS OF THE STORY HERE. 


LORD MILLBOROUGH is a wealthy cotton merchant 
and the virtual ownes of Millborough. When a 
young man he falls in love with—— 

MARY RYDER, s minder of looms, and vously 
wrongs her. Mary forgives him, but she knows 
that they can never be man and wife, for she has 
a work-shy brute of a husband living, she believes 
in Canada. One night she returns home from 
work to find that bes husband has returned. 
That same night he is found dead, and Mary Rydes 
has disap That crime was committed 
twenty years ago, and now Mary Ryder keeps 
lodgings in Corus Street, London, under the namo 
of Mrs. Paul. 

LADY MILLBOROUGH is the woman Lord Mill- 
borough eventually marrics, Tho union is not 
a happy one. 

FAIRY WILLOW.—A pretty, shallow-minded little 
witch whose one ambition is to be a great actress. 
Lady Millborough takes her from the mills to aot 
as a servant at the Hall. Fairy does not like her 
new work, and runs away on the night that—— 


BABBAGE steals Lady Millborough’s jewels and also a 
sealed packet sontaining rd Millborough’s 
poaisegon'cs his sin. Babbage is one of the under 
lings of —— 


STANLEY JACK and Miss DELORME’S pang. 
They pose as a dramatic agency, but work big 
crimes all oves the country. Acting under 
Stanley Jack’s orders, Babbage fills a footman’s 
position at Millborough Hall in place of a dis- 
missed servant, Stevens. Babbage places his 
epoils in a bag, and secretes the bag in a hut foe 
two other members of the gang. 


BOB EVANS is Lord Mi!lborough’s chauffeur, and a 
faithful lover to Fairy Willow. When Fairy runs 
away to London to make her name on the stage— 
mainly on the advice of Stanley Jack—she per- 
suades Bob to fetch her bag from a hut where she 
has hidden it, and also to take her to the railway- 
station in one of his master’s cars. On the way 
back from the station Evans swerves round the 
dead body of Stevens. He is arrested and charged 
with the murdor. Later on ho is tried and 
acquitted, on the evidence of — 

CHIEF INSPECTOR PICKLES, of Scotland Yard. 
Pickles is slowly but surely getting on the track of 
the Stanley Jack gang. 

LISETTE DUPONT.—Lady Millborough’s vivacious 
French maid. She is in love with Pickles, and 
has promised to help him in his investigations by 
keeping a watch on Babbage. 

THE RAT-CATCHER of Diver Street —bctter known 
as Old Stump, owing to a malformed hand. Old 
Stump steals the bag that Bob fetched for Fairy, 
aod finds it contains leur Millborough’s jewels 
—in reality paste—and the sealed packet con- 
taining the confession. 

BETH WILLOW, the daughter of Lord Millborough 
and Mary Ryder. Sho believes herself to be 
Fairy’s sister, and sho is in love with—— 

MARCUS DRAKE, [ord Millborough’s 
secretary and companion. 

LUKE WOAD is tho ne’er-do-well of Millborough. Ho 
loves Beth, and has found out the secret of her 
birth. He blackmails Lord Millborough, and 
when Both refuses to marry him ho reveals to her 
the story of her parentage. 


trusted 


MRS. LUSTLEIGH.—A woman of ill-fame who 
decoys Fairy to her houso and then invites Sie 
Harold Hilmon to dinner. Sir Harold yields to a 
better impulse and assists Fairy to escape. Later 
on, Evans comes to London and Sir Harold 
engages him. Fagg, Sir Harold’s manservant, 
foolishly relates the episode of his master and 
Fairy. Bob, mad with rage, half kills his new 
master, and then leaves the house. 

SALVATION JEMMY,—An ecx-burglar, who now 
spends his time doing rescue work. Ho mects 
Bob Evans on the Embankment, and is talking 
to him, when a woman jumps into the Thames. 
Both men go to save her; Salvation Jemmy and 
the woman are taken from the water unconscious. 
Evans seems to have disappeared. 

ROY and EILEEN MARCHANT.—The son and 
daughter of Lord and Lady Millborough. Sie 
Harold wishes to marry Eileen for the sake of hep 
moncy, and he is very much perturbed when Roy 
discovers all about his escapade, 

MAJOR COLLETT is tho head of the Millborough 
police. He is a martinet of the worst type, and 
owes his position to Lady Millborough. She has 
some hold over the Major, and tells him that bes 
jewels must not be found, as they are paste. 


Last week's chapters tell how Pickles, the great 
detective, is confined to hia bed with a slight attack 
of pneumonia. Ho is half-detirious when he receives 
ananonymous letter telling him to go to a ventilating 
shaft and he will find out what has become of the 
missing jewels. 

(You can now read on.) 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT (continued). 
“From One Who Knows.” 


Reason and delirium were fighting for the mastery 
in Pickles’ brain. He was fae removed from 
his normal, clear-headed, analytical self, though he 
was conscious of his tendency to lizht-headedness and 
was making a most desperate will-effort to get the 
better of it. 

Again he looked at the water-jug. So long as it 
appeared as a water-jug, he knew that his facultics 
were all right, but as soon as it became transformed 
into the vacuous, stolid face of Brown, or someono 
else’s, then he knew delirium was getting the better 
of his reason. 

And at this moment, most strangely and ironically, 
as Pickles grasped the anonymous letter, the water- 
ang pease human features. 

© gave a dismal groan and shut his eycs, wondering 
whether, when he opened them, he would find that 
Lisette’s and the anonymous letter had no existenco 
except in his fever-distorted imagination. 

Another haunting thought that passed through his 
mind, as he struggled to stave off complete delirium, 
was that presently he might be babbling out secrets 
in the presence of strangers and revealing theorics;and 
information that he was most anxious to keep 
concealed. | 

He loved the solving of a mystery, or the grappling | 
with it, for the pure sake of doing so. He was rather 
@ peculiar little man, Pickles. Duty was a sacred 
word to him, and he never flinched or faltered in its 
execution, but he was not in the least ambitious to | 
secure a‘conviction at any cost, to be reckoned a smart | 
fellow, to be boomed in newspaper paragraphs, or 
to be complimented by magistrates or judges. 

He could obtain a oa, philosopbic satisfaction | 
from the mere solution of a mystery, though nobody | 
Ba in the dock as a consequence and was found | 
guilty. | 

From a pure point of complicated mystery, the thift : 
of Lady Millborough’s jewels and the murder of Stevens, | 
which he regarded as an accidental incident arising | 
from the theft itself, had resolved itself into the most | 
complicated and—from his detached point of view— 
the most fascinating case it had been his lot to be 
engaged upon. 

Wheels had been revealed within wheels. A 
blundering, innocent servant, with stage-ambitions, 
had intensified the complications; but Pickles was 
absolutely sure who were the chief criminals who had 
brought off the robbery that had entailed Stevens’ 
murder—Mr. Stanley Jack and Miss Delorme of "8 | 


Siddons Academy of Dramatic Art, two unknown men 
to whose identity at present he had no cluc worth 


am e ce: > , 
It was “The wrong person in the wrong place at the wrong time.’ 


mentioning, and Brown, who still retaiacd his place of 
footman at Millborough Hall. 

~ But ho had no law-court proof against any one of 
these at present. Scotland Yard is a wonderful place, 
stored with all manner of records in the shapo of 
finger-prints, photographs, and dossiers, but the great 
majority of these deal with criminals who have been 
convicted, and despite most laborious and patient 
search on the part of Pickles himself and others 
nothing had been come upon to throw light on the 
partics under suspicion. From the point of view 
of criminal records, Stanley Jack, Miss Delorme, 
and the footman, now passing under the namo of 
Brown, had stainless pasts. 

But if the reader imagines that Mr. Pickles’ inquirics 
had ceased with the searching of the Scotland Yard 
criminal archives, he is mistaken. He had caused 
descriptions of threo individuals to be dispatched not 
only to the principal Continental police-bureaus, but 
to America and Australia. Though as vet—this being 
a lengthy business—nothing had transpired. 

So much, for tho moment, of the actual criminals 
whom Mr. Pickles regarded as the thieves of the 
jewels, and ag sharing between them the responsibility 
of Stevens’ murder. 

Another, and—from his point of view—equally 
fascinating problem was what had become of the 
stolea property, and this problem, which ho believed he 
had solved—as far as the property actually stolen was 
concerned — was further complicated by yet 
another. 

The jewels stolen were not genuinc—though the 
great public believed them to be su—but paste replicas 
of the actual gems. 

Lord Millborough, the very husband of tho 
woman whose jewels had been stolen, was in ignorance 
of this. Yet Major Collett, Millborough’s Chicf 
Constable, had been aware of the fact, and was now, 
whilst officially and outwardly seeming to do his best 
to recover the jewels, secretly doing his best to prevent 
their recovery. 

Why?) Mr. Pickles had reasoned out the “ why ” 
of it all. Ho had made a few inquiries during his stay 
in Millborough that substantiated his theory that 
Major Collett and Lady Millborough shared a dis- 
creditable secret between them, associated with their 
past. Ho was pretty certain, in fact, that at some 
time or another Lady Millborough had been guilty 
of an act of infidelity with Major Collett. 

Now as to the jewels themselves. Quite apart from 
the point of view of arresting somcbody, why h 
Lady Millborongh sold or pawned om otherwise dis- 

sod of her genuine jewellery and substituted pasto 
in theie place? That was a question Mr. Pickles 
hoped to be in a position to answer, soonce or later, 


for his own satisfaction. Alrcady, as a matter of 
fact, he had formulated theories. 

Another question—which, also, Mr. Pickles believed 
himself to have solved—was what had become of the 
stolen pasto jewels ? 

They wero in the possession of tho grim giant, 
mixture of man and devil—a most interesting human 
and psychological study, from Mr. Pickles’ point of 
view—whose word-duel with and victory over Collett, 
Pickles, hidden in wet grass and miasmic fog, had 
overheard, and whom Collett, on the following night — 
Mr. Pickles again excecdingly uncomfortable in wet 

rass, though tho atmosphero this time was clcar-— 
ad met, and to whom he had handed over hard cash. 

Pickles bad succeeded in shadowing the great 
giant, who carricd a rat for a companion in a pockct, 
and who had lost the second Ginger of his right hand, 
to Bolton’s Yard, Millborough, where he was lodging 
in the common lodging-house, one of the dens in the 

ard. 
Pickles had contrived to find out that he was known 
in the doss-house as Old Stump, that he was a rat- 
catcher by profession, had wandered to Millboroush 
from London, and was ready to tako on any jobs 
associated with tho extermination of rats in 
Millborough. 

To the outward eye, Mr. Pickles dil not suggest the 
possession of a lively, romantic imagination, looking 
like a miserable dyspeptic. But tho grim giant with 
pock-marked, seame:t face, fangs of tecth, and 
mutilated hand had fascinated him, and stimulated 
all manners of theorics. 

And on the night on which he shadowed Old Stump 
to Bolton's Yard, ho would never have lost sight of the 
man, who was in possession of the stolen sham jewels, 
but for the fact that the cold in his hcad had descended 
to his chest and he was already very ill indeed, and 
—this was the actual reason why ho went home to tio 
hotel and nurse:l himself, regarding a stitch in time as 
worth nine—he had gathered from what ho overheard, 
at the second mecting between Ol Stump and Major 
Collett, that Collett had not been able to raise the full 
sum of money demanded as tho first instalment by 
Old Stump, and had actually asked for two days’ grace 
before handing over tho rest. 

And now, at a very crucial moment, Pickles bel 
been taken ill. 

Pickles was hovering on the border-line, now a littlo 
on one side of it, now a littlo on the other, that divided 
consciousness from unconsviousacs3, reason from 
delirium. 

“This sort of thing,” he muttered, still keeping his 
eyes closed, in tho hope that when ho opened tha 
the water-jug would havo again become a water-jug. 
“This sort of thing Lring: home to a nian what o 


Can you better it? ma” 
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miserable worm ho is—a* the mercy of damp grass. 
A bilious attack may make a difference of years to a 

risoner’s sontence-—if the judge—vot the prisoner— 
is bilious.”” : 

Ho opened his cyes. Half the water-jug was & 
water-jug, the other half was tho half a human face. 

“IT wish you'd be one or the other! » he mcaned 
at the jug. “I should then know how I stand exactly. 
As it is —am I sane or— is there visiuns about ?”” 

‘Then be became very funny, indeed, in his manner. 
He had placed Lisette’s letter on the coverlet when he 
read tho anonymous communication—* If you go to 
the shaft ventilating the Stack tunnel you will find 
a couple of bars loose, and just below, within an 
arm's reach, something that will explain what has 
become of the missing jewcls—From One Who 
Knows Something.” 

Pickles dropped this letter-—which, had he been in a 
normal frame of mind, he would have analysed, studied 
the handwriting, cxamined the paper itself, examined 
the postmark on the envelope and the envelope 
itsclf—and then, with groping hands, found Lisette’s 
letter. 

Really, it was almost ridiculous, 
little sound in his dry, hot throat, 
Lisctte’s letter. 

“So charming, so bright,” ho rambled, “and my 
first idea was to uso you—as & spy—now |" 
langhed—a wheezy crack of a langh. “ So sparkling — 
eo eeger—and | suffer from indigestion, have a bad 
temper—and many people—though it’s only indigestion 
—gather that 1 indulgo frecly in spirituous iquor, 
because of the colour of my nose!” 

Lisette’s letter slipped from Mr. Pickles’ burning 
hand, and then again he began to sing in @ thin, weak 
voice. 

He broke off abruptly ; sat bolt upright in the bed. 

“Tho other Icttcr!” he gabbled. ‘‘ Pickles, you 
must see to it at once, ¢ vo bars loose, and something 
within arm’s reach. Sce to it at onco !” 

He slipped from his bed, and began to dress himself 
quickly, muttering to himself all the time. When he 
was dressed he tucked both letters away in a pocket. 
Afterwards he had not the faintest recollection of all 
anes * * * * ° * 

The hall-porter at the Golden Cross Hote], of the 
commercial and family kind, stared as Chief Inspector 
Pickles, who was an object of considerable interest 
to everybody at the hotel, passed out. 

hen the hall-porter snitfed. 

‘Mustard about somewhere!” be muttercd. “‘ At 
least, maybe it’s fancy !” 

Pickles was still wearing tho mustard plaster. And 
as he was not drunk, he was wee delirious ; but it 
was not obvious. The conductor of a tram-car, 
bound for Templcemore Lano at the foot of the Stack, 
saw nothing remarkable about one of the top-deck 
passengers, who paid his proper fare like any ordinary 
mortal, and quitted the car in decent, sober fashion 
when the car reached the end of its journey. 

It was dark, but Mr. Pickles, who possessed ao tre- 
mendous bump of locality, and had made it his business 
to master the geography of the Stack, showed no 
hesitation. 

The railway tunnel, a mile and a half long, that 
burrowed through the Stack, some distance from Mill- 
borough Hall, was known, despite its vontilating 
shaft, as “suff” tunnel. There were times when it 
was as stifling and evil-smelling as a drain—whon two 
trains happened to be passing through at the same 
time. 

“Sce to it |” Pickles continually muttered to himself 
as ho ascended the Stack by one of its many foot- 
tracks. 

But had he been in a normal condition of mind he 
would never have been behaving as he was, for he was 
not a fool, but an exccedingly clever and very wary 
man. 

Ile would have analysed, not only the paper on 
which the anonymous letter was written and the 
writing, but the context of the letter itself, and would 
have considercd whether thero was any possibility of 
anything likely to throw light on the missing jowels 
being concealed in the tunnel's ventilating shaft. 

But he had done nothing of the kind. ite was just 
making for the shaft itself, muttering to himself 
continually—‘' Seo to it!” 

Ono of the very extraordinary things about Mr. 
Pickles’ mental condition was that, while he was 
delirivus, certain of his faculties wero acting normally 
in a inechanical kin‘ of manner. 

Tho railway tunncl burrowed through the Stack, 
where it was not so high, and some three-quarters of a 
mile from Millborocugh Hall. Tho top of the shaft 
ventilating it looked a.strange and rather inexplicable 
affair to anyono who did not happen to know what 
it was, 

It rose up like a very squat, circular chimney on the 
summit of the ridge, a desvlato and cften wind-swopt 
gpot, trecless and only broken by patches of gorso 
and stuntgd shrubs. 

ho shaft, not more than cight feet in height from 
tho level of the ground, was caged over with a dome- 
like structure of bars and wire-nctting, to prevent 

graall boys ond others cither from falling down it or 


He made a funny 
and then kissed 


amusing themselves by throwing down brickbats or 
other missiles in a epirit of experimental or wilful 
mischicf. 

Sometimes the shaft vomited out dark fumes, 
charged with carbon monoxide, and sounds like sub- 
terrancan thunder would issue from it as & train 
bored through the tunnel below. 

The moon, a thin crescent, shed faint light on the 
desolate scene as Chief Inspector Pickles, with chatter- 
ing tecth and flushed cheeks, gained the summit of 
the ridge, muttering continually and in monotonous, 
parrot-like fashion that he must sce to it, fo: 

Faint, sulphurous fumes, but no visible smoke, were 
issuing from the shaft as Mr. Pickles reached it. 
Sirctching up his hands, he gripped the edge, and with 
the assistance of crevices in the brickwork, drew 
himself up on the circular coping, which was some foot 
and a half in width, from which rose up something like 
a skeleton bee-hive, the cage of bars and wire-notting. 
Crouching down, with none too much space to spare, 
he tried the bars within reach, and found them steady 
and firm as o rock. Then he crawled on slowly, 
and again put 
other bars to the 
test. Once ho 
coughed, his dry, 
parched _ throat 
tickled by the 
fumes. 
Again he 
crawled on round 
the circular, 


_put more bars to 
the test. 


‘* Wha t— 
he 


rattled 
loosely, he gave 


i; % az 
fa Pe. 
MM 
o another shake. 
-“ Then thero was 
. a clattering down 
of dislodged brick- 


work andmasonry 
and metal; bars 
and wire network 
had carried away. A hoarse cry rang out, breaking 
the silence reigning over the desolate, bleak environ- 
ment, and Pickles, who, a moment before had been 
crouching on the coping and looking more like a big 
monkey than a human being, disappeared into the 


Pickles sat bolt upright in the bed, 


black, crater-like abyss. 

Then silence again. > 

Presently the ground vibrated slightly, and a distant, 
subterrancan rumbling, like volcanic thundering, 
murmured up grumblingly through the shaft, with part 
of its coping broken down, and a big gap in its cage- 
like top-hamper. 

Louder grew the thunder of tho train rushing 
through the tunnel, and then smoke writhed from the 
shaft in a way that made it look like some witch’s 
cauldron, and the sounds grew faint again—ceased. 

s * * La * * 


“°Ullo, ’ullo! Ees zat ze Golden Cross ’Otel ? ” 
“ Aah!” responded Boots, who had answered the 
summons of the telephone. He grinned. It was not 
the first time that the hotel had becn rung up by a 
female with a foreign accent. 
“Bo so good then,” went on the feminine voice, 
“ag to ask Mistaire Pickle to step to ze *phone— 
vite—quickly.” 
* Say it again, please, miss!” 
“Ab!” ‘The impatient ejaculation was followed 
by a repetition of the message. 
“Aah! Now I follows thi!’ eaid the Boots, 
who was very dclibcrate in hia speech and ways. 
“Mester Pickles ’as been gone from t’ place, three- 
quarters of an hour an’ more !” 
“Mon Dieu!” 
“ Eh, aah, what’s that ?” 
But there was no response. The female with foreign 
accent and not easy to understand must have put 
down the instrument at the other end of the wire 
and been rung off. 
s * s ® s s 


She seemed to have wings, sho moved eo swiftly, 
the woinan who came flying into indistinct sight on 
the summit of thesdesulate, rolling ridge, three-quarters 
of a milo from Aliborougls 
below its level. 

Lisette Dupont. She was hatless, and tucked away 
in the bosom of her dress was what at first sight looked 
liko a plain sheet of large quarto paper, one edgo 
slightly rough, showing that it had becn torn from a 
writing pad. But very close scrutiny in a fair light 
would have shown dented upon it the partial tracing of a 
letter than had been written wih a heavy hand, 
probably in pencil, on the sheet above— 

“If you go—tho shaft—Stack tunncl—yon will 
find—bars loosc—with—arm’s reach, something— 
will explain—missing jewels. From Ono Who— 
Something !” 

And the writing-pad from which Lisctte had eur- 
reptiticusly torn the eheet with these broken 
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impressions bitten upon it was the property of John 
Brown, footman. 

On sho came, her dark eyes staring, her hair dis- 
ordered, with panting breath and heaving bosom, 
to where, liko a squat funnel to somo subterrancan 
factory, rose up the tunncl ventilating-shaft, and when 
she was close upon it, she saw @ gap in the cage-like 
structure above and a ja; unevenness where 
brickwork and masonry had fallen away. 

“ Mon Dieu!” she moaned, and still in French, 
“* My little Pickle!” 

But her terror and tortured feelings did not render ber 
impotent. Reaching up, clawii er fingers into the 
broken brickwork, she dragged hersclf up. A coupk 
of bricks became dislodged as she did so, and she bear! 
thom clatter down into the dark abyss, awaking 
echoes that gave a most ghastly impression of the 
depth below. 

he clawed, and pulled, and scrabbled, and climbed 
till she was crouching most perilously on the Iocse 
top-structure, whence coping and bars had failen 
away. 

Then she pecred down, heedless of her own dancer. 
She could eee nothing in the black, smoke-foul-d, 
murky pit below her. The fumes rising were colourl.<3 
and almost odourless, but they made her faint aud 
dizzy. 

Thre you there ?’” she cried in French ard then in 
English. ‘‘ My Pickle—are you thero? Mon Dicu— 
mon Dieu—mon Dicu!” 

No answer had returned from the dark depths. 
She had hardly expected one. She had called out 23 
men and women will call out in moments of great stre-s 
and agony, hardly knowing what they are doing and 
why they are doing it. 

Why had she not brought help with her ? Why had 
she come alone? Inher agony she reproached hers. 
But she had not known for certain that the anonymons 
letter, though Brown had been revealed to her as iis 
author, had been sent to Pickles. Hard upon hit 
discovery, she had crept away to the empty library 
and telephoned. But when the Boots had told her 
that Pickles had left the hotcl, she did not know 
but that he had set out to keep his appointment with 


her. 
She had gone first to tho eee of rendezvous, but 
he was not there, and then, her instinctive fears and 
ominous forebodings intensified, she had raced away 
to the shaft. 

“* Mon Dieu!” 

Again she cried down into the darkness, and then 
it occurred to her that she could do nothing alone, 
nothing where she was. She must go to the nearest 
habitation, or to the nearest signal-box, and tell them 
there! She shivered and screamed hysterically 
as she thought of the hideous depths to tho metals 
below. No human being could survive the drop, and 
trains ran through the tunnel. 

“My little Picklo—my little Pickle!” 

But she must go for help—though, in her terrible 
agony, she told herself that it was too late ! 

Drawing back a little, and dislodging more loose 
masonry and mortar as she did so that went clattering 
down with hollow echoes, she slid to the groun’. 
scratching and tearing her hands and her clothes, and 
scraping the skin from her knees. 

To the signal-box—to reach it she must traverse 
over a mile—or to the gamekecper’s cottage, which 
wes nearer? But though nearer to the cottage was the 
shaft, the signal-box was near to the entrance to the 
tunnel. To the signal-box then! 

“ In—cellar—coo]—I ? 

The words of the famous drinking song came rolling 
across the ridge in a deep, harsh voice, and with tho 
roughly-sung music a great figure swinging out with 
long strides came into sight. 

“’Drinking—drinking—drinking!” And as the 
man sang he jingled moncy. 

Lisette gave a scream and rushed towards him. 

It was Old Stump, Nero cuddled up in the fork of his 

right arm. His head with its shaggy mane of unkemy:, 
tangled hair, was uncovered, as if for the greater 
enjoyment of the cold night air, and he swung his 
moleskin cap in his gnarled, rat-bitten, maimed left 
hand—the man whom Pjckles had summed up as a 
mixture of human man and devil, who was one of the 
keys to the missing jewels, and whose remnant of a 
soul was a riddle. 
On another part of the Stack, Millborough’s Chief 
Constable, his face a thundercloud, his brows makin 
a straight black, continuous line across his forehead, 
was pounding his way along a downward path. 

At sight of the woman rushing towards him Old 
Stump ‘slipped Nero into his huge pocket, and bis 
piercing, sunken eyes searched round as if in quest cf 
someone who had frightened her into flight. But there 
was no one in sight. She came to him, with out 
stretched hands, gibbcring breathlossly in Frenc!. 
and gripping one of the lapels of his soiled, uncles 
coat, pointed with a shaking hand to the squa', 
ventilating shaft. 

Aud the strange thing was that though she spoke 
in French, and at a tcrrible rate, the rat-catcher from 
Diver Street and the London sewers gatherod what it 
was all about. 

With a guttural cluck in his throat that indicated 
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understanding, but without wasting breath over words, 
he plunged forward, the tama Lali hoes body 
making his t apparen an i¢ was. 
Lisette followed, but he left her behind. 

He ha already climbed the shaft when she reached 
the foot of it, and looking up she saw him on his knees 
on the narrow, broken, r coping, and again rubble 
was rattling down with hollow echoes. . 

“ But you cannot do any good hero!” she cried up. 

“ Wait!’ he growled back, and the next moment, 
with the skill acquired by long practice, he had struck a 
match, and had it sheltered in the great palm of his 
maimed hand. ; : 

Just for » moment it flared before.it burned dim 
in the fumes rising from the shaft. 

But Old Stump had seen something ! 

“You get along—fetch help—ropes ! "’ : 

His harsh voice rang out stridently. Then he seemed 
to be addressing some imaginary person. 

“Come along, little pal—you and I! Sewer-gas is 
moro deadly than this—more stink about this than 
anger!” 

His match had gone out, but it had sorved its 
1FpoOse. 

“Go on!” he roared. 
ring ropes !”” . . 
Then, clutching the unsafe coping, loosened bricks 
able to come away at any moment, he lowered himself 
to the black pit-like opening, and for a moment hung 
spended, before he got a foothold on one of the mctal 
ngs below that the light of his match had shown 


im. 

Before Old Stump’s match had expired it had revealed 
imly the first of the metal rungs with which the 
intcrior of the shaft was fitted, after the manner of 
manholes leading to s@wers. But there must_have been 
another ary Re igher up that had been carried away with 

i islodged masonry, and the coping into 
which Old Stump had clawed his huge, scarred, rat- 
bitten hands only eae a risky, dangerous hold. 

Still gripping the coping he thrust down one leg 
fcelingly for the rung below the one on which he stood, 
and found it. 

“Hold tight, little pal!” he cried huskily to the 
rat in his ket, for the strange, loncly giant of a 
man had developed an almost unconscious habit of 
talking to his pet. 

He released his hold with ono hand and gripped 
the rung on which he had been standing. 

“ Right-o, little pal! Got a grip now!” 7 

Then hand below hand, foot below foot, he went 
down quickly, a and deeper into the blackness, 
the circle of night-sky above seeming to recede farther 
and farther. Looking down, Old Stump could co 
nothing. Soot powdered from the thick-coated wall 
and blackened his face and hands and his clothes, turn- 
ing him into a nightmare to look upon. 

“ But these rungs were not fixed for nothing!” was 
his thought. ‘‘ If he’s gone clean through to the lincs 
helow, he’s a dead man. But he may have gos hitched 
"i a Not that I caro about your human 

vrrets 1”? 

He was doing everything by sense of touch now, and 
it told him that what his foot had struck as he lowered 
it for the next rung was not a rung. 

“ Girder of some sort, little pal ! ”’ 

He swung round, clinging on with only one hand, 
and peered down, but he could sce nothing in the 
inkiness below. 

Ife swung his one foot, and struck something. 

“ Another girder, little pal, shoring the shaft against 
pressure! Maybo he’s hitched up somewhere in this 
hole of inkiness—a human ferret-—but he may have 
a mother. If I could but get a light to take my bear- 
ings—but this draught—enough to suck us up—eh, 
what's that ? A train in the tunnel. That’s about 
done it, I should think.” 

The faint, vibrating rumble grew louder, nearer, 
dcafening, and shaking. And then came a spewing- 
up of smoke and fumes and tiny cinders, blinding, 
stifling, and choking. And Old Stump’s face went 
dark beneath its coating of soot and foulness as he 
held his breath against the poisonous fumes that 
threatened to overcome him. 

But the fumes came pouring up after the train had 
passed, and he was compelled to breathe op burst. 
With the intake he went giddy in the indescribable 
blackness made up of absence of light and smoke. 

But he clung on, though his great body swayed between 
the grip of his hands on one rung and the hold of his 
fect below. The ie was, could he hold out till 
the foul air was followed by the fresh ? 

With one hand he whipped out a ragged, coloured 
handkerchief, and held it over his mouth and nostrils, 
nin Presa through it. Then ot last the smoke 

tinned. ; 
* “That’s botter!’? was his thought. “I couldn't 
have stuck much more of it. Lungs were meant for 
air, not muck.” 

He took one foot from the rung, and swung it. 
Fcel told him that the two girders were some foot and 
® half apart. It might be that the shafts was grid- 


“ Help—and tell ‘em to 
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«Don’t think it's much good,” was his thought. 

I’m tougher than most, but it was touch and go with 
me, whether [ hung on or let go. But it shan't bo said 
[ left anything to chance.” 

Lowering himself in the pitchy darkness still strong 
with fumes, doing it all by touch, showing of what iron 
stuff his nervos wero made of, he got a-straddlo the 
two girders, And then, reaching out with his hands 
on either side, he could feel more girders. 

ae that sardonic humour of his asscrtad itself. 

“Little pal, I’ve not done this sort of gamo since I 
was a schoolboy and went to gym. Qucer pair of 
parallel bars, these !’’ 

To look at the rat-catcher from Diver Strect, one 
would have thought he had never been to a school. 
Yet when Lisette had gibbered French at him in her 
agony of horror he had gathered what it was all about. 

Indeed, his comparison to parallel bars was an apt 
one, henge they were composed of girders. Antritle 
and with his hands on them, he worked his way along. 

“Ah! Here he is!” 

It came through his teeth, and the note of pity and 
horror as well as surprise in his tono testified that there 
was more humanity remaining in Old Stump than 
many folk would have imagined to look at him. 

All done by feel. Working his way along, his hands 
had touched something limp. 

“ Jammed tight!” 

And again the man's humanity found expression. 

“Thank God, he can’t feel anything. And if it’s all 
over—it’s all over. I must have a light!” 

Astrido the girders, the blackness of the shaft and 
the tunnel below him, he pulled out his match-box, 
struck, and sheltered the flame in his huge hands. 
For a moment it flared, but the up-draught caught it— 
extinguished it. But could a photograph have been 
taken duting that bricf period of light it might have 
served as an illustration to some scene in an Inferno of 
Dante’s imagination, 

Tho black, smoking shaft, the grid of girders, the 
nightmarish, giant figure with a blackened, sweep-like 
face astride two of them, and close to him, seeming 
almost to be between his legs, the shoulders of a man, 
his head hanging forward so much that it was almost 
invisible. 

Chief Inspector Pickles of Scotland Yard. One arm 
was forked over one girder, tho other arm, his coat 
bunched up undcr the arm-pit, wedged inside the 
second girder. 

‘The flare of a second had revealed this to Old Stump, 
the man who once had had a finger trapped, and had 
torn his hand and left the finger behind with no other 
sound than a terrible in-drawing of his breath. But 
what he saw in that second wrung a guttural cry from 


m. 

“ Hullo—hullo!” 

The cry echoed down from above. A lantern 
flashed down light, but making darkness visible, 
rather illuminating. 

“Come on—rope—and lend a hand!” roared up 
Old Stump. 

“Coming!” 

And Marcus Drake, a stable-lantern slung round his 
neck as weil as a 
coil of rope, lower- 
ed himself into the 
shaft and found 
the rung as Old 
Stump had done. 
YZ ie brought light 
yf witn him, and he, 
4 too, was black as 
a sweep when he 
reached the 
girders and 
worked his way 
along them 
a-straddle till he 
was close behind 
Old Stump and 
saw by the light 
of his lantern the 
humanthing 
jammed between 
the girders. 

“* My God ! "he 
breathed ; then he 
was ‘Drake, the 
man of action, the 
man who took 
command at 
critical moments, and kept his head. ‘‘ Stay where 

ou are!” 

And Old Stump knew arcal man had confe to his help. 

“Right!” 

Galy's stable-lantern with a candlo in it for light, 
and a slip meant death in the tunnel away below. But 
Drake, much as if he had been in gymnasium, worked 
himself across to the next pair of girders, along them, 
and then across to the crigosl pair, and the limp thing 
hung suspended betwoen him and Old Stump, and the 
two men were now facing each other. Each recognised 
the other now ; Drake, the giant who had come to his 


Stretching out his hands Pickles 
gripped the coping and drew hime 
sely up. 
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Just a nt from Old Stump, and nothing from 
Drako. There was no time for words of recognition ; 
only for action and commands. 

“Catch hold—both together!” 

Tomihe af com hi ded fi led 

‘ogether they gri the suspende re; pulled ; 
jerked, Toget etka raised him till he was waist-high 
above the girders, his head hanging limp, Chief 
Inspector Pickles. Then Drako swung down, g.ippin 
tight with his knees, and brought up his legs. An 
they laid him lengthwise across the girders. 

* Hullo, hullo!” 

Voices were shouting down the shaft; lights were 
flashing. 

“Wo shall get him up all right now,” said Drake. 
“ And his heart still beats!” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE. 
“Kiss me, Fairy.” 

Wnrey we left Fairy, she had given Rosie Gay the 
slip and was on her way to supper with Stanley Jack. 

As tho dingy old four-whceler rattled through the 
streets she gave a sigh of relief. Sho had been afraid 
of Rosie—of her really ‘stopping her from going to 
Stanley Jack’s rooms to supper. The sight of the cab 
had given her an inspiration, and now she was streets 
away from the girl who had tried to spoil sport. 

“As though I couldn't take care of myself,” she 
muttered angrily. 

‘‘ Everyone seems to think I'ma baby! Rosie can 
do what sho likes forall that I care—I won't be treated 
as though I were still a child, it’s all rubbish!” 

The cab pulled up outside a third-rate looking hotel 
of the “ Commercial ” type, and, as sho paid the fare 
hurriedly, Fairy glanced nervously down the street lest 
Rosie had found hér. But there was no one in sight, 
and she entered the hall and asked in a small, trembling 
woice for ‘* Mr. Jack.” 

The lethargic looking porter touched a bell, and soon 
Fairy was going up a [light of stairs in the wake of a 
dull-cyed servant girl. 

The girl knocked on a door, then opencd it. 

“A lay to eco you, sir,” she muttered, then left 
the room, as Stanley Jack—still in evening dress, as he 
had been in front of the theatre with the business 
manager—sprang from a chair and went up to Fairy. 

Vie had had no anxiety as to whether she would turn 
up, he know sho would, but the hast half-hour had 
becn trying. Now, as he led her into the room, he said 
laughingly : 

‘“How late you are! Did anything happen? I 
was just coming out to sce if I could find you!” 

The room round which Fairy gazed was one of those 
depressing apartments common to cheap hotels. A 
big gilt mirror was over the mantelpicco, on which was 
a large marble clock under a glass case. A round 
table stood in the middle of the room, laid with supper 
for two, and a shabby couch, piano, and easy chairs 
made up the rest of the furniture. Big, yellow doors 
faced the large windows, these led into Stanley Jack's 
bedroom. But Fairy took very little notice of her 
surroundings—she saw only Stanley Jack in evening 
dress, his tall, lithe figure looking its best, and she 
wishcd she had borrowed an evening gown from one 
of tho girls. 

“I'm sorry to be late,” she began quickly, ‘I had 
awful difficulty in getting away, one of the girls tried 
to stop me, she followed mo out of the theatre, and the 
only way I could escape her was to jump into a cab!” 

‘“ Who was she ?”’ asked Stanley Jack quickly, with 
8 momentary unpleasant gleam in his eyes. 

Fairy heeitatsd. Though she was furious with Rosie, 
sbe didn’t want to get her into trouble—and something 

. told her that 
Jack would give 
Rosie a bad time 
if he knew she 
had tried to put 
her against him. 

“Td rather 
not say,’”’ she 
answered. 

Jack laughed. 

“Well, you're 
here—that’y the 
great thing!” 

He was draw- 
ing the pins 
from her hat; 
then he helped 
her off with her 
coat, doing it 
with caressing 
touches on 
shoulders and 
checks that brought the colour to Fairy’s face. 

But he was thinking. ‘hero was only ono girl in 
the company who would be capable of coming between 
himself and Fairy. Once befure she had prevented 
a little game of his with an amatcur who had joined the 
company, Sho had told the girl something that had 
madcall his overtures futilo—and now he guessed the 
name of the gitl which Fairy had tricd to keep from 
him. 

it was Rosic Gay—the little chit had always 
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snubbed him, with the breezy cheek that prevents a 
man from becoming really angry, but he had always 
given her engagements on account of her clever dancing 
and cheap salaries. But he registered a mental vow 
to sce that Rosie was sacked—left the company with a 
fortnight’s salary instcad of her notice the next day. 

“Come and have some supper,” he said, taking 
Fairy’s hand and leading her to the table ‘‘a glass of 
champagne will put some colour into vour ped face 
—you have lost the roses you had when I first met 
you in Millborough—we must bring them back.” 

The supper was the best the hotel could manage—all 
cold but appetising, and the excitement made Vairy’s 
eves shine as they had done once before at the Red 
House. Jack, watching her quietly, was surprised to 
see how dainty her ways were, she was a natural little 
lady in every sense of the word, and as he watched hor 
the man’s passion grew. After supper he made Fairy 
sit beside him, and his arm went round her waist. 

“Come, now, you must smoke a cigarette,” he said 
caressingly. 

Fairy gave a tremulous laugh, and took the cigarette. 
The chacepague had flushed her face, and her eyes 
were like stars. 

Jack watched her lazily. This was the girl whom 
he ought really to hate. She had spoilt all the plans of 
the great coup of the “gang,” and had given them 
morc heartburns than anyono else ever had ; but her 
face and half-shy, half-audacious manners had 
fascinatedhim. Hc wanted to take her in bis arms—he 
would, too, before she left the room. 

“You are a dear little girl,” he murmured. “TI have 
been longing to have you to myself—to be alone with 
val—ard here we are, just we two—with no interfer- 
ing people to worry us.’ 

Fairy was silent. For a moment her pretty, babyish 
face grew grave. Her recent experiences in London— 
the terror of the Red House—of Sir Harold Hilmon— 
could not be wiped out of the memory of even a scatter- 
brained little butterfly like herself. Now, as she sat 
and talked shyly to the man beside her, sho felt 
vagucly ill-at-ease. 

th would never have done a thing like this, visit 
a man alono at night and have supper and cigarettes 
with him! Bob—how terribly angry he would be, 
too! But then Bob had put her out of his life ; it was 
all his fault that she had gone on the stage after all! 

There was a piano in the room, and Jack rose from 
the couch and went over to it. 

“Come, I'll play your little dance and you can see if 
you can dance and smoke at the same time, we might 
introduce a cigarette into the scene by-the-bye !”” 

Fairy laughed, but the champagne and his caressin 
voice acted on her shyness like magic. She steppe 
into the centre of the room and picked up her skirts as 
gracefully as she did in her little dance on the stage. 

Jack watched her from the piano with glistening 
eyes; he played very softly, it being past the hour 
when playing piano was allowed ; but he loved to gaze 
at her lithe young figure as she swayed with langorous 
abandon to the music. On her flushed face was the 
smile that all dancers assume, but to her it was natural 
—she loved dancing. 

Twice had she danced for Jack—in Millborough at 
the Golden Cross, and at the Academy in Camford 
Street, when he had joined her in the waltz which 
Miss Delorme had spoilt. 

He left the piano and caught her in his arms as she 
finished. 

“Bravo! Excellent!” he cried. ‘‘ You'll bea great 
dancer one of these days, you’ve got it in you, you 
don’t only dance with your feet—but your body and 
soul and brain are one with them! There’s not 
another girl in any of our companies who could have 
picked up the trick of it so soon or have dono so well !.” 

Fer the first time since he had known her Jack spoke 
like an arlist—not a man trying to flatter a girl's 
vanity. He realised that Fairy—the little ex-mill- 
girl and maid—might really become a “star,” that 
her carcer might be one of those gorgeous, metcoric 
affairs that become the sensation of great cities. 

He still held her in his arms—she was a little out of 
breath—her red lips were close to his own, and, stooping, 
he kissed her with sudden rough passion. 

“Dear little girl!’ he whispered softly, “‘ don’t try 
to get away—come and sit on the couch—I'll pour you 
out another glass of champagne, you've had none, and 
there's this big bottle to finish !” 

Fairy let him lead her to the couch—her face was 
burniny, and her eyes glittered feverishly with excite- 
ment and happiness. At that moment she was 
intoxicated with pleasure at Stanley Jack’s praise— 
vanity, not love, was stirring in her heart. A great 
dancer! What would Bob say then, and all the 
Millborough people who had sncered at her ! 

Jack, still keeping his arm round her waist, poured 
some champagne into her glass, and filled up his own 
with a hand that shook slightly ; as be rateed his glass 
to his lips he turned to her smilingly. 

“To you and your future, little girl! Let me light 
you another cigarette, that one’s gone out !” 

She took the cigarctte shyly. She did not really 
care for smoking; but it seemed the thing “ smart 
girls ” do, so she tried to Jook as though she liked it. 

“Isn't it time I was going home 2?’ she asked. “It 
seems very late!” 
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Jack's arm drew her closer to him, her hair brush j 
his hot face. 

“ Don't worry, what an anxious little girl you are: 
Come, you're not afraid of me, surely ? ”’ 

“Oh, no,” she cried. ‘How could I be? You's 
so kind to me! But I feel I ought to go back to ni, 
rooms now, I’m not sure if I know the way back.” 

His arm grew tichtcr round her waist. Her preit:, 
flowcr-like face was puckered with secret anxiety, a1! 

r her reluctan:: 
to stay ay 
Yonger maids 
him determin. | 
to keep her. 

“Foolish 
baby! A- 
though yen: 
going = alon ' 
B I'll seethat \-1 
get home al 
right!” 

He pulled her 
flushed face ts 
his, compe!!in- 
her to look ii.’ 
nis bold eye. 

“You do lise 

- Zz me a litte b. 
Lisette seized one of the lapels of Old don’t you, 
Stump’s soiled coat and pointed, withkiddic? | 
a shaking hand, to the squat venti-whispere. 

lating shaft, “Tye been is 
love with you 
ever since that first time we met.” 

Fairy’s cheeks flushed hotly. ‘* Yes, I do like yi.” 
she murmured. ‘* You have been eo kind to me ovr 
that horrid jewel muddle, I’m more grateful than I cin 
tell you for all your kindness to me.” 

Jack edged ao little nearer. Tho girl's absolute 
{rusting confidence in him was luring him to con. :t 
the folly of acting more than he felt, of making love 
to her for the pleasure of the moment—after a'l shu 
was tho sort of girl a man might be excused for lo-ing 
his head over! 

‘I was awfully sorry for you over that affair,” |:c 
whispered, ‘“ but don’t think of that now—the pol! 
have forgotten all about it—and you are on the st: 
under a new name. Be happy, little girl, let me tr. 1» 
bring a gleam of sunshine into your life to make up ivr 
the past trouble!” 

Fairy gave a fluttering little laugh. After all. she 
reflocted, Bob had given her up, he had treated |r 
infamously—threatened her even—and it wasn’t hi: 
fault if she allowed another man to make love to her! 
Besides, Mc. Jack was more of a gentleman than Bob : 
she would like to show Bob and all the Millboro:i) 
people that she could rise in spite of the disgrace cf 
arrest ! 

‘** Put your cigarette down,” Jack went on, “ yo. 
smoke like a baby blowing bubbles—I must teach youu 
properly one day!” 

She shook her golden head with another shy laugh. 

“IT won't have another onc, thank you, Mr. Jact., 
yon sce ]’m not accustomed to it—it makes my thro! 

urn and my eyes smart—besides, Beth wouldn+t 
approve of my smoking, nor dad!” 

** But Beth and dad can’t see you,” tho man retorte:) 
lightly. ‘‘ You and I can have a cigarette when we 
= alone like this, no onc will know except we two-- 

Fairy!” 

A clock on the mantelshelf struck twelve, and Fairy 
looked up with a startled cry. 

* Oh, Mr. Jack! How late! I must go—my lan'!- 
lady will be waiting up for me, whatever will she say ¢ ’ 

As she rose from tke couch the man pulled her duwn 
again, his arm tightening round her slim waist. His 
face was flushod—his eyes were shining with s::p- 
pressed excitement. 

“ Kiss me first, Fairy,” he whispered close to Lit 
small, shell-like car, “then I’ll see you home; come, 
don’t turn away from me, you fascinating little 
witch!” 

His hand held her chin tightly, drawing her fac 
nearer, Fairy’s head fell back, her eyes half-closed—- 
the next moment his lips would have touched her 
again when she drew back with a sobbing exclamation. 
Bob’s strong, rugged face rose before her—the list 
time he had kissed her had been after the lic she had 
told him about Sir Harold Hilmon—he had pressed |: 
lips to hers with a passion that had roused a twit: 
fecling in her own butterfly nature, and now 3: 
Jack's hot, flushed face became suddenly frightenin: 
and brutal. Bob had been tender—even when kissis,: 
her passionately—but this glimpse of the brute in » 
man scared her coquetry into alarm. 

“Let me go,” she panted, “ Mr. Jack—please— ! 
must go home—I—I want to go!” 

(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


“ Marriaag,” remarked the professor, ‘“‘ was & 


Fining on page 696. 
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How they While Away the Hours Aboard a Big 
Boat. 


Wen the King and Queen come back from 
India on board the Medina, a special officer will 
be appointed to look after the fun on board ship 
lest time hang heavily upon the Royal hands. 

Here are some of the games that will amuse their 
Majesties on their return voyage. 

Look at the first picture, for instance, and you 
will see a game which affords endless merriment 
to those who watch it, and an Pppertuniyy for the 
display of some skill on the part of the competitors. 

A spar, or stout pole, is fixed in position above 
the deck, A in sketch; and underneath a big 


Sure of a Ducking. 
In this game the two combatants, armed with bolsters, sit 
astride along pole A, and ata signal start the fight. The 
man who is knocked off into ns sea bath below loses the 
round, 


tarpaulin filled with sea-water is suspended, 
B in picture. Sides are then made up, and a 
series of duels is fought out on the spar, each duel 
consisting of three rounds. The competitors sit 
facing one another astride the pole, which thoy 
grip tightly with their knees, probably also locking 
their feet together so as to obtain a moro secure 
seat. Each man grasps a pillow in one or both 
hands, and, at a given signal, the fight begins. 

Only a very skilful player can retain his seat on 
the pole, and if he reccives a sound blow on the 
side of the head 
from his op- 
ponent’s pillow, 
over he goes 
and down, with 
a splash, into 
the sea bath 
below, to the 
delight of tho 
onlookers. On 
the other hand, 
he may aim a 
blow at his 
— : opponent which 

Cock . “"——~_ the latter 
; Cock-fighting. dodges, and in 
this case the weight of the pillow will throw him 
off, his balance, and he will again take a header 
into the water. 

The best out of three rounds decides the issue, 
and then the winncrs mect, until at last the final 
round is reached, in which the best man on either 
side figures. A really good player is extremely 
difficult to dislodge, and it is extraordinary how 
some men can keep their seat on tho slippery 
surface of the pole. 

Ver ames also is the game illustrated in the 
second drawing, 
pamsle, cook, DECK QuoIT 
fighting. For 
tais sport the 
two competitors 
are trussed up, 
as shown, with 
@ stick placed 
under their 
knees and over 
their arms on 
the inside of 
the elbows, 

The wrists are 
then tied to- 
gether, and they 
are placed 
Opposite one 
another in the 
centre of a 


Deck Quoiis, 
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chalked ring. It is possible to jerk oneself forward 
by means of a sort of hopping movement, when 
tied thus, and as soon as you come within reach of 
your opponent, you raise one foot and endeavour 
to send him rolling over on his back. 
“ It is most amusing to watch a couple of good 
cock-fighters? manceuvring for position and 
finally coming to blows. Then, when one of them 
is knocked off his balance, and lies there, helpless, on 
the deck, the effect is bound to make the audience 
laugh heartily, while some of his friends haul him 
up into position again for the next round. 

A somewhat more staid game, but one that grows 
upon you very quickly, is deck quoits, illustrated 
in the third sketch. This is generally played 
either by two or by four persons, the picture 


High Ccckolorum, 


showing a match of two a-side. Here you will see 
that A and A are playing against B and B, and that 
the opponents stand side by side. 

The game is played with small hoops of rope 
which are flung at the chalked circles on deck, 
the object being to displace your opponent's hoops 
and get your own as near the centre mark as 
possible. You play alternatcly, and at the end of 
each hand reckon up the points, over the centre 
mark counting three, in the inner circle two, and 
in the outer circle one. As soon as all the hoops 
have been thrown at one circle and the points 
reckoned, the players at that end pick them up 
and play back again to the other circle, and so 
on until the end of the game. 

In the fourth sketch High Cockolorum, an old 
Bluejacket game, is illustrated. A glance at this 
picture will show you that A’s side are in position, 
while B’s side are about to charge up and jump on 
to their backs. As soon as B’s men are all in po-i- 
tion, sitting on the backs of their opponents, they 
will shout: ‘“ High Cockolorum-jig-jig-jig!”’ and 
x 


ws 


Swinging the Monkey. 
One man is slung up to rigging, within reach of a mast, 
and armed witha length of rope. His companions, also 
armed with lengths of rope, try to hit him without being 
hit themselves. The “monkey” pusics off from the mast, 
and if he hits anyone, that man becomes monkey. 


leap up and down on the backs of A’s men, trying 
to freak them down, when there will be a general 
mélée on the deck. 

If A’s men keep standing after three attempts, 
B’s men have lost that part of the game. They 
will then take up their positions for A’s men to leap 
upon them, and if they are broken down by the 
A’s, then A’s men have achieved a victorv. 

Another very amusing game is called Swinging 
the Monkey, and a glance at the last illustration 
will give you a good idea of it. The “ monkey ” is 
triced up to some rigging, within reach of a mast, 
and in his hand is placed a Inngth of i He can 
push himself in various directions by pressing 
against the mast with his hands or fect, and mean- 
while below him stand a number of his comrades, 
also armed with lengths of rope. 

These men endeavour to strike the “ monkey ” 
with their ropes without being hit by him; but if 
the “monkey ” can catch any onc of them a clout 
the man thus hit must at once become monkey. 


Have you signed our petition yet? 
If not, please do it now, 
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The Well That Makes Cripples Walk. 


THE Continent is famous for its “Cures.” 
Every year thousands visit the Lourdes’ well that 
is reputed to make helpless cripples walk, or 
spend a season at Wiesbaden, Curlsbad, etc. 
There are also several noted pine forest “ cures,” 
which derive their virtues from the lung-streng- 
thening essences reputed to be the peculiar 
possession of the Continental pine tree. 

This impregnated pine-air has a wonderful 
record in restoring health to lung and chest 
sufferers, not only to those who have visited the 
pine forests, but to thousands in Britain who are 
now enabled, by a new scientific discovery, to 
inhale the same chest and lung:strengthening 
baleams through the medium of Peps. A course 
of Peps virtually does just as much good as a 
fortaight at a Swiss or Norwegian Pine health 
resort, with £10 in fares and £20 in hotel bills. 

By spending one shilling and _three-halfpence 
on a box of the novel breatheable Peps tablets 
you can carry home the self-same pine essences 
which would cost you £30 at least to inhale in 
their original home in the pine forests. 

Thus to keep Peps handy is equal to having 
“A pine forest in your own home,” and ensur 5 
you receiving the same benefits for which the 
wealthy invalid has to go so far afield. In each 
small Peps tablet is a wonderful concentration wf 
these health-giving pine essences, which are 
spread broadcast when the Peps tablet is wit|- 
drawn from its preserving silver wrapper, and is 
crushed or dissolved on the tongue. 

The invisible but very potent messengers of 
health—the pine fumes—then hasten to every 
crevice and corner of the throat, nostrils, chest, 
and lungs, exerting their beneficial influence in 
every direction. acking coughs, wheezy and 
stuffy chests, lung weakness, coldg, cbills, und sure 
throats in young und old alike, all yield to the 
wonderful pine forest “ cure” stored up in Peps. 

Diseased, inflamed and swollen surfwces of t!.e 
respiratory organs are bathed in the rich pine 
fumes, and the result is manifest in a soothiny 
sensation, relief from throat soreness and chest 
tightness, wheezing, barking, and that tryin, 
hacking cough, and a feeling of reinvigoration 
and freshness all along the air passages. 

This unique advantage is claimed for Peps-- 
the volatile pine essences in each tablct are 
breathed direct into the chest and lungs, whereas 
liquid cough mixtures miss the chest and lings 
altogether by being swallowed into the stomacl:. 

Then the great danger in using old-fashioned 
liquid congh mixtures or cheap lozenges comes 
from the stimulants and dangerous drugs upon 
which many of them depend for their temporary 
effect. Because they are free from dangerous 
drngs Peps are good for young and old. Whe 
virtues of Peps are thus utilised first-hand, aud 
their wonderful essences distributed previse!y 
where they are needed. 

To the bread-winner and to the mother worried 
by her own or her children’s obstinate coush cr 
weak chest, Peps are a great boon. 

Nurse K. Russell, Baylis Court Farm, Siough, 
Bucks, writes: —“ After a very careful and 
searching use of Peps, I wish to state that I have 
found nothing to equal the wonderful curative 

roperties contained in these little tablets. Both 

‘or young children and old Ee le under my care, 
Peps have always proved highly successtul for 
throatund chest. Whilst traveliing by train, a lady 
in my compartment had a very distressing cough. 
I gave her a few Peps—I always carry a supply — 
which at once relieved her throat and stopped the 
cough. My mother, who suffers every winter with 
bronchitis, finds instant relief and comfort in 
Peps, and she never likes to be without them.” 

The wonferful reputation of these epoch: making 
Peps tablets has spread to every corner of the earth, 
and chest, throat, and lung sufferers have gratc- 
fully grasped this golden opportunity of getting 
into iticic homes a remedy which their limited 
resources would never allow them to try other- 
wise. Get Peps into your home to-day, and you 
will be in possession of one of the most famous 
“cures” of the twentieth century. You can test 
this unequalled breatheable remedy free before you 
buy. Send this paragraph (cut from Prarson’s 
WEEELY, 11/1/12) and Id. stamp (for return 
postage) to the Peps Co., Carlton Hill, Leeds, 
and a Free Sample will be at once posted to yuu. 


. ‘ ’ ngg peat Te fags ye ip ~1?2 
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WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


An episode in the 
life of lovers. 


§nr broke the news, which 
ho had been dreading for 
some time, quite suddenly. 

“T’ve done it—with him—you know, Jim!” she 
whispered as they walked to pick up her tram home. 
She pressed his arm tighter as she spoke. 

“Done it? Done what?” he said, not realising 
what she mcant. 

“Told him,’ she answered, with a nervous little 
laugh. 

“Oh!” he said. ‘Have you?” He could not 
think of anything else to say on the spur of the moment. 

She glanced at him sideways under the light of one 
of the big clcctric strcet lamps. He seemed to be 
looking straight ahead of him. 

“Two nights ago,” she explained. ‘“ You see, 
what with him ”—somchow they usually spoke of 
this other man as ‘him ’—‘what with him keeping 
on asking me and mother always fidgeting mo, I sort 
of had to say somcthing—one way or the other.” 

Jim nodded. ‘‘ And so you said * Yes!’ did you ?” 

“Yes; you’re not—not very cross, are you, 
Jim, dear?” 

“Cross?” He gave a short laugh. “I cross? 
Oh, no, Grace, dear! I’m happy, because you're 
going to be happy. You aro going to be happy, 
aren't you? You love him, don’t you?” 

Unconsciously they walked on past the place whero 
they usually stopped for her to catch her tram and 
for them to say good-night. Sho was still holding 
his arm, and ho was still looking in front of him. 

“ Love him ? ” she said lightly. ‘* Oh, yes, I suppose 
—I am sure we ehall be vcry happy together. We 
shall have plenty of money to cnjoy ourselves and 
keep mother with.” 

“Ab, money !—yes, it’s fine to have lots of money !” 
he muttered. ‘‘ Yes, of course, you’ve done the right 
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thing. You'll have a splendid time together. Your 
mother was quite right to—to advise you as she 
has, dear.” e 

She had got over her first feeling of resentment at 
the way in which hoe was taking the news by now; 
it was, in a way, very nice of him to put her happiness 
before anything else. . 

“TI thought of that, too, Jim,” she said. ‘‘ I should 
hate to be poor all my life ; besides, you—you were 
never really in love with me, were you? You've 
never wanted to marry me, have you?” 

“ T've always been awfully fond of you, Grace, dear— 
and still am,” he answered evasively. 

She gave his arm a little hug.“ Have you—are you 
really ? You are a dear, Jim.” 

“Of course,” ho nodded carnestly, “if I weren't 
so fond of you I'd be angry at losing you. As it is, 
I'm glad that you're going to be happy for always. I 
shall be very lonely, but still v 

“Wi you?” she said quickly. ‘“ Never mind, 
we can still be great friends, can't we, till you find 
some nice girl instcad of me.” 

“* My dear,” he said, patting one of her hands gently, 
“ my dear, you don’t think 1’m going to run about the 
world looking for some other a to take your place, 
do you? No, no; that isn’t the way to find friends.” 
Her heart gave a littlo leap at his words and she 
smiled—sho couldn’t help smiling. 

“Jim, do you know you are nice—really very, very 
nice?” she said, with a curious little catch in her 
voice. ‘I'm so glad to think we can still be friends.” 
For some moments ho was silent, debating with 
himself. 

“Now, look here, little girl,” he said at length, 
diseng ing her arm from his and linking it with his 
own, f daresay we shall see each other at times—I'm 
sure we shall—but you know as well as I do, that 
things will be difforent now. I can't take you about 
as I have done—you wouldn't want me to; it wouldo’t 
be the game. 

“I don't know the man you're going to marry— 
I’ve never seen him ever, but I do know that I’m not 
going to poach on anyone else’s preserves—and that 
you wouldn’t Ict me if I wanted to. Everything's 
changed now ; yours an engaged girl and you're going 
to give yourself up entirely to someone, You're going 
to direct your whole life in future towards your 
marriage and what comes after it. There is only 
one man in the world who matters to you hence- 
forth.” 

They had walked more than half-way to her home 
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by now, and were in a long, poorly lit, almost descrted 
suburban road. A tram sped by them, and the man 
looked at his watch. 

“ Almost eleven—time we said * Good-bye GY he 
said quictly. : 

They stood still under the shadow of a big, uninviting, 
box-like villa. The man took both the girl's hands 
in his, and she looked up into his eyes. 

“ And 8o it’s really good-bye, is it, Jim ?”’ she said 
softly. ‘ Well, we've some—jolly times together, 
haven't we?” 

He nodded. ‘ Yes, some jolly times, And now it’s 
good-bye, I'm afraid.” 

All his dream-castles were now tumbling to the 

ound. His hopes of a tiny home, ruled over by 

is queen, Grace, were now vanishing. He dared 
not offer his tiny ealary as a substitute for the 
riches that might be hers. 

And sho, torn by his seeming indifference, 
said: 

“I'm glad you never really loved me, Jim. It 
doesn’t make it so hard for you, does it 2?” 

He did not answer her diroctly. Instead, he did 
somethiag ho had never done before—with her; he 
pressed one of her hands to his lips and kissed it 
reverently. 

* Coed byé, dear!” he murmured. ‘“* You'd bettes 
go on this car.” 

“Good-bye!” she whispered, breaking away from 
him. ‘I shall cry in a minute!” 

He tricd to smile, but as he watched her board the 
car something misty came across his eyes and there 
was an odd lumpy feeling in his throat. ‘ 

He turned away and started to walk swilily 
homewards. 


A VERY LONG TIME. 

“Way, how dare you try to kiss me?” she 
exclaimed. ‘“‘I have known you less than a 
week!” 

“‘ How long do you have to know a man before 
you permit him to kiss you?” 

“It depends on the man.” 

“ Well, how long would you wish to know me 
before you would let me kiss you ?” 

“IT should have to know you a long, long timo.” 

“What do you call a long, long time ?” 

“Five minutes longer, at the very least, than 
I’ve known you.” 
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pany, moderate terms.—Apply Manageress. 


WEAK MEN, send for my two Books, FREB. 
—Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
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ASTROLOGY. — Kventus, Fortunate 
Dade, eis geek Sas TESS Sen 
Clare House, Whiteburch Rosd, Cerdid 


YOU CAN EARS 1/. an hour.— Pull particulars 
of employment, app!y E., 80 Alde: agate St., London. 


@ year’s study; uces highest: ed. llius. boos- 
tel free Sleau-Duployan "Aksoc tation, Bamagate. 


UR PORTUNES IN 1912 POR 44. 
ANTARES ALMANAC for 1918, 44. 
on at the Bookstalls. vi 
ter in w ou were " 
fer 1912 will be found in ANTARES 
Rexo Publishing Co., 3 Central 


DO YOU COLLECT STAMPS?- It so, write 
for @ Tf: Bovetty, rit of aed eta Albams, eto. 
free. Ev applican C le t 
mentioning Gift C. 23 will Teceive packet of 100 differ: 
ent stampa free,— Bright « Son, 164 Strand, W.C. 
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Amusements th: Aeroplane Wiil Open Up. 


Mr. Moornovsr, the Huntingdon aviator, 
recently amused himself by chasing a heron. A 
heron is a fairly speedy flyer, but Mr. Moorhouse’s 
aeroplane is capable of doing more than a mile a 
minute, and he easily overhauled the long-legged bird. 

Mr. Hamilton, the American flying man, has done 
the same thing, chasing a crow, and following the 
luckless bird as it circled and swooped in a frantic 
effort to clude its gigantic pursuer. 

This kind of thing seems to opea up a brand new 
field of sport, and there is no doubt that in a year 
or two, when the aeroplane has become a safer 
raeans of locomotion than it is at present, it will be 
in great demand by sportsmen all the world over. 

Hawking without hawks will be first-class fun. 
One man will drive, and a companion will use 
some sort of long-handled net. They will 
tear after a flizht of wild duck, hurtle down 
wind at sixty miles an hour, and try to net or 
noose one of their number. Such a feat would call 
for the very highest qualities of nerve and quickness, 

Biz Game Hunting Will Be Popular. 

Still more exciting would be a chase after a 
condor or a lammergeier, those huge vultures with 
a twelve-foot spread of wing, and such strength 
that if one timed on his pursuers the consequences 
might be distinctly awkward for the human birds. 

For big game shooting the acroplane will be 
ileal. In the first place it will enable the sports- 
man to get a view of a vast stretch of country and 
sce exactly where his game lies ; and, in the second, 
it will eaable him to travel at almost any speed he 
pleases over country which would otherwise be 
totally inaccessible. 

That it is quite possible to actually shoot from 
an aeroplane has beon proved by M. Latham. 
When he was in Califomia in December, 1910, he 
actually went buck-shooting in his aeroplane, and 
succeeded in killing one animal while flying. 

When partridges are wild it is a common practice 
to fly a kite over the ficlls where they lie. The 


Sees nor 


birds tako it for a hawk, and lie closer. An acro- 
plane would be fifty times more efficient than a 
kite for the same purpose, for it could move about 
s0 much more rapidly, and also its occupant could 
signal to hus friends below where the coveys were 
situated. 

Mountain-climbing by aeroplane will no doubt be 
@ sport of the future. There are plenty of moun- 
tains so steep and inaccessible that man has never 
reached their summit, and probably never will 
, Witbout the assistance of the flying-machine. 


Polo in the Air. 

Apart from sport, aeroplaning will provide us 
with new games. Some have been tried already, 
as at Lanark, when the late Mr. Cecil Grace and 
Mr. Ogilvie had an orange-dropping competition. 
The target was a circle marl:ed out in white chalk 
on the turf, and the prize weat to the man who, 
while flying over, dropped most oranges within the 
circle. 

Think what fun would be afforded by aerial 
hare and hounds! The hare world drop paper as 
he went, and would try to dodge his pursuers by 
flying through mountain valloys or by hiding 
among the clouds. 

Air polo will be a popular game. The ball will 
be a small hydrogen balloon stoutly made, and a 
calm day will be essential, or the wind may take 
the ball out of the field of play. 

But the greatest game of all will be acrial 
smuggling. In those days mark ships, such as 
Kipling describes, will no doubt be anchored hizh 
in air and provided with enormously powerful 
searchlights. 

Imagine the excitement of running a cargo of 
diamonds, silks, laces, tobacco, or other light but 
dntiable goods past such a barricr as this! Soaring 
to a tremendous height, the bold smuggler wil! 
endeavour to rise above the very clouds, and then 
come planing down a hundred miles an hour safe 
to his destination. 
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The Marvelicus Skill of the Man who is Experimenting on Pejsonous Ple.nts. 


™ A WELL-KNOWN scientist is at present engaged 
in some interesting agricultural experiments. 
200 acres of rich land he is growing all manner of 
sirange foreign plants, and testing them to sce if 
they have any commercial possibilities. 

1t must be remembered that there are thousands 
and thousands of plants and trees on earth which 
at present lead “‘ idle” lives, and it is quite reason- 
able to expect that a small proportion of these can 
be utilised in some way or other for the benefit of 
human beings. 

The strange work in which this man is so in- 
terested is already bearing fruit. In particular he 
is very enthusiastic over a new variety of potato. 

Tastes Crisp and Nutty. 

It is known as tho Dasheen, and was imported 
from Trinidad, Japan, and other tropical and semi- 
tropical countries, 

The introduction of this new product will, in the 
Opinion of its discoverer, revolutioni:e te vegetable 
business of the world. 

The dasheen in form is not unlike a dablia tuber, 
and it is said to have qualities which are far superior 
to the ordinary Irish potato. The taste is crisp, 
and in flavour it is distinctly nutty. 

The dasheen grows like a lily, and from its 
outward appearance no one would imagine for a 
moment that it was eatable. Indecd, its exterior 
gives it a distasteful appearance, but beneath the 
thin it is of a nice whitish cclour. 

The possibilities of this new product from a 
business point of view will be understood when it 
is explained that they yield about 15 tons to the 

ere, while Irish potatoes average cnly about six 
tous to an acre. Wien tho dasheen is better 
known it will no doubi quickly make its own way 
in the markets of the country. 


John didu’t feel inclined to turn out, so he said—— Well, what did he say? 


On. 


Anyway, life will be better worth living with 
two kinds of potatoes to choose between. 

Another experiment which has been carried to 
a successful issue in this. strange colony is the 
grafting of a sunflower and an artiche!.c plant. 

Readers who know anything of garcening will 
remember that these two plants are very similar 
in outward appearance. 

The artichoke bears its fruit at the root, but it 
does not flower. 

Bearing this fact in mind, it occurred to the 
agriculturist that it would be a more valuable 
plant if the two functions could be combined in 
some way or other. 

Several generations of these plants have now 
been grown successfully, and no doubt it will soon 
be possible for farmers to supply the fiowcr market 
and the vegetable from the same plant. 

New Oil from Jagan. 

By far the most startling result, howcver, is that 
obtained from a tree imported from Japan. ‘This 
tree was found to produce a peculicr oil which, 
'when tested, had the power of rendcring bones 
| transparent, and it is considered to be far superior 
to the X-rays. 

The X-reys, although very usciul to doctors, 
only shows the part of the body to which it is 
applied as a semi-transparent, cloudy mass, but it 
is claimed for this new oil that it can Le injected 
into the body and su iltunsine perfecily t!:e various 
paris and organs which are being treated. 

Very successful observations have ¢0 far been 
| mado on live avimals. 

One more tree which has so fer Leon regarded as 
unproductive also comes from depen. 

This has been found to preduce a vegetable 
| tallow that is higlily valued. 
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. CURING BAD LEGS 


WITHOUT REST OR PAIN. 


Under a Legal Guarantee to Cure. 


Au infirmary which undertakes to cure bad lezs by 
an entirely new method without rest, and under # 
legal guarauntes, when otber doctors and specialists have 

iven the patient up asincurable, even with the uid cf rest, 
is something of a novelty in these days of medical marvels. 

The new method is known as the 'I'remol method of 
treating bad legs, and by it you aro cured without a 

rticle of pain, without a moment's rest, without nog: 
ecting your work for one single instant, and without. 
tho possibility of a failure, because this new method 
permits of no relapse, and you are cured to stay enred 
for alltime. But thisis not all. Every form of Lad leg 
succumbs to this new trextment. Varicose wleors melt 
away and, combined with varicose veins, disappear, 
Eczema vanishes. Swollen and painful legs become pain- 
less. Diseased bone comes away. Tuberculur bore and 
ulcers heal up. Inflammation and irritation become 
things of the past. 

Why is this? Becanse Tremol treatment is wulike all 
other treatments, for it attacks and removes the cause, 
and if your case is taken in hand—for if it is incurable 
it will not be acvepted—it will be separately and specially 
prescribed for and attended to until your cure is complete, 
and white you are applying the treatment in your 
own home. This no other treatment even pretends 
to do, for in the other so-called treatments the same 
thing is supplicd to everyone alike, and there it ends, 

A large illustrated book, giving full particulars of thie 
powerful remedy, is sent free of all charge, and a legal 
guarantee to cure is sent with each book. This publica- 
tion teems with sound advice, and contains much valuable 
information ; and if you are a suffcror it is sure to be 
the means of bringing about your speedy and permanent 
recovery, even if doctors, hospitals, and specialists have 
fuiled to help you. Early application for the book is 
neceseary, as ouly a limited number of free copies is to be 
distributed, 

Thousands praise the day they read the book. In 
it you will find what you have never had hefore—the 
op oa! of having your leg permanently made 
wall, for by this new method you can cure yourself 
in your own home without pain, rest, operation, relapse, 
or fuilure. This is not a clance to be missed, and we 
advise readers of PeaRson’s WERKLY to write at once 
to the National Infirmary for Bad Legs (Ward P.F.), 
Great Clowes Street, Broughton, Manches!er, describing 
their case, and the book will then be sent gratis an! 


post freo. 


THE SMALLHOLDER’S 
YEAR BOOK, 1912. 


Hil 
The Book that will help you. 


Price Is. at all Bockseilers, or 
As. 3d. post paid from A. F. 
Sowter, 28 Maiden Tane, 
Loniton, W.C. 


You just need to mention 


hi: 


in the nursery and you bring a smile of an- 
ticipation to every child. @ Children can’t 
he!p iiking it. Give it them to eat on bead, 
it will make them strong, sturdy, and har sy. 
4 Laitova isthe daintiest spread for the clii- 
dren's biead, and it saves the butter b:ll, 
q Get atrial jar from your grocer—he sells 
ft in large jars at 64d., and im swnalies jars 
at 2d., 3)d., &c. 


Prizes for Children. 


Rvery child can win a valcsble 
prize in our easy Bree Com- 
petition for children, Write 
for full particulare at once. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, 
u 


704 
33, Connsnoor, 
MancHaEsTaR. 
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LOST THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Baccs and Jaggs met, and Baggs 
and Jaggs got yarning. 

“ T once knew a man, dear boy,” began Ba, Z8, 
“who was so ticklish on the bottoms of his feet 
that whenever he took a bath he had to walk about 
afterwards ona blotter. It was the only method of 
foot-drving that wouldn't throw he into pon feet benlcaaie” 

“ That’ i ow,” reto’ ets . : _ 
Ja ret te fits ho where the | Instantly a storm of protesting and derisive 
Tandlndy was so nervous that, whenever the wind | hisses broke forth from the indignant audience. 
blew, she had to go out and grease the corners of | But above the noisy rasp could be heard the 
the house, so the wind wouldn’t creak when it went | stentorian voice of & husky-looking individual 
round them.” ; Shouting: = ee 

And then Baggs wept bitterly, for he had long | The man is right! The man is right! But he 


} i i : inquish it. | fails to allow enough energy for the fruit. I know 
neld the championship, and was loth to relinquish i me ce ek pel Sipertense, that: aw Tere 


“I Gave Coppers, the millionaire, his first start | fraction of the outside of a banana “contains suffi- 

in life.” cient enorgy to take the best wrestler in the world 
“How?” off his feet.” 
“With a bent pin at school.” 


Scott: “‘ What's the diffcreace between a poor man 
and a millionaire ?” 
Mott: “‘ Yes, I know all about it. One worries 
ver his next meal and the other over his last.” 


FINDING THE BOSS. 

“I want to see the boss of the house,” an- 
nounced the new Insurance Tax col- 
lector to the little man who had opened 
the door tohim. ‘“ Are you the boss?” 

“ No.” meekly returned the man; “I’m 
only the boss’ husband. Step in and I'll 
call the boss.” 

Ina short time a tall, dignified woman 
a red. 

‘So you want to see the boss?” sho 
repeated. “Well, just step this way 
into the kitchen. Bridget, this gentle- 
man desires to see you.” 

“Me th’ boss?” exclaimed Bridget, 
when the collector addressed her. 
“Indadc, O’im not! Shure, here comes 
th’ boss, now!” 

A small boy was coming down the 


ABOUT BANANA SKINS. | 
“Let me tell you, gentlemen,” said the earnest | 
vegetarian, who was lecturing before the Butchers 
| Association, ‘“ that there is more energy contained | 
ina single banana than there is in five pounds of the | 


“Wet,” panted the defeated runner, “you 
' won fairly, but you beat me by only a nose.” 
“Huh,” gasped the other, “I beat you half a | 
ard.” | 


“Yes; that’s what I said.” 
At which point the hasty interference of the 
referee became necessary. 


passage. 

“Tell me,” pleaded the insurance man 
of him, ‘“‘are you the boss of the 
house ?” 

“ Want to see the boss ? ” asked the boy. 
“Well, vou jast come with me.” 

Wearily, the poor collector climbed 
up the stairs. He was ushered into a 
reom on the second floor, and guided to 
the erib of a sleeping baby. 

(* There!’ exclaimed the boy. ‘‘ That’s 
tne real boss of the house !”’ 


The Tailor : “ Married or single?” 

The Customer: “ Marzvied. Why?” 

The Tailor: “‘ Then let me recommend 
my patent safety deposit pocket. It con- 
tains a most ingenious little contrivance 
that feels exactly like a live mouse.” 


Chapley: “How did she happen to 
refuse you? I thought you were her 
favourite.” . 

Washley : “‘ Well, the favourito didn’t win, that’s JUST ONE REQUEST. 

Weary Voice from Doorway : ‘‘ My dear sir, I have 
absolutely no objection to your coming here and 
sitting up half the night with my daughter, nor to 
you standing on the doorstep for three hours saying 
good-night. But in consideration for the rest of 
the household, who wish to get to sleep, will you 
kindly take your clvow off the bell push ? ”’ 


‘AVE WHAT YOU ‘IT. 

TuE — of the railway carriage were 
listening with joyful interest to the tales of the 
young man in the corner. He had boen all over 
the world several times, apparent!y, and his adven- 
turos had been marvellous. | 

“Coolness and courage aro the thing,” he was | 
saying. ‘Take this case. We were in Central 
Africa, travelling among cannibal tribes. 

“One evening, when we camped, [had strolled off | 
while my men prepared supper, when suddenly | 
above a rock in front of me I sa: the heads of three | 
natives who were watching me. What was I to do? | 

“My gun was at the camp. To turn meant! 
having spears through my back. In a moment 
I decided. 

‘* Close by were some stones. Pretending I didn’t 
see the niggers, I bent down as if to examine the 
stones, then, quick as lightning. I picked up three | 
of them and flung them with all my force at their | 
heads. H 

“Every ono found its mark, and the three natives ! 
dro like sheep. I always take a good aim, 
and it served me well then.” 

Then the long-faced man opposite, who had been 
listening carefully, chimed in. “ An’ wot did yer 
"ave, gurnor? Acigar ora packct of woodbiaes 2?” 


““Wuo gave ye th’ black eyo, Jim?” 
“ Nobody give it t’ me. I had t’ fight fer it.” 


POINTS OF VIEW. 

“ Gooo-mornine, Jones!” 

“ Good-moraing, Brown! Any news to-day?” 

“Why, yes. You know my brother who works 
at the bank? Well, he went to business the other 
day, and found one thousand ponds on the counter. 
And what did you think he did 2? Stole the money, 
and tripped off to Canada. And when the news 
reached my -father, it broke the old man’s 
heart!” 

“That’s funny! You know, my brother works 
at a bank, too, and when he went to business the 
other morning he found one thousand pounds. And 
what do you think he did ?” 

“ What—stole it ?” 

“No; took it straight to the manager's office. 
And when the news reached my father, do you know, 
iy broke the old man’s.heart !" 


uip5 and, Jestlels 


Kind Lady: “So you were in one place for three years, we-e ycu? Why 
did you leave?” = 
eary Willie: “I wuz granted the king's pardon, ma'am,” 


WEER ENDIN. 
Jan. 11, 1912. 
NOT HAVING ANY. 

“Sir,” said the tramp, “I havo not 
tasted food for seven da Another 
half-hour of fasting, and I must die.’ 

“Then,” exclaimed the philanthropist, “yo, 
shall live. Take this ticket, it will admit you i; 
my stead to a sumptuous banquet, course afte: 
course, meats, wines, and dessert, a feast ths 
hours long, glorious company, with Mr. Efforts, M:, 
Toofew, Mr. Longyarn, Mr. Fested, and other 
eminent men.” 

“Will there be any after-dinner speeches?" 
asked the starving one. 

“Columns of ‘em,” said the philanthropist. 

‘And tho tramp handed back the ticket, as:l 
crawled wearily away into a silent timber-yard ts 
die. 


She: “I believe you would rather play poker 
with father than sit in the parlour with me?” 

He: “ No, { wouldn't, darling, but we must hava 
money to get married on.” 


Chapter 1: “I think you are just the swectcst, 
goodest husband in all the world!” 

Chapter 2: ‘‘ I wonder how much she wants.” 

Chapter 3: “And he gave it to me withons 
fussing a bit. I wonder what he has been up 
to.” 


THE TIP HE GAVE. . 

“ EvErYtTaine all right, sir?” asked the waiter, 

The diner nodded, but still the waiter boverst 
near. 

“ Steak cooked to suit you, sir?” he asked azaia 
presently. 

Again the diner nodded. 
‘* Potatoes the way you like ’em, sir?” 
“ Yes.” 
Another period of silence. 
“T hope the service is satisfactory, 
‘an’ sir?” 

“ Are you asking for a tip?” demande 
the diner. 

“Well, sir, of course we get ti;3 
sometimes, and I’ve got to go to thos 
kitchen for another party, so——" 

“So you'd like a tip now to be sure of 
it? Well, I'll give you one.” 

“ sir. ” 


“Here is the tip. I have a powerfil 
voice that I am capable of using. If any 
thing is wrong I'll let out a roar you cin 
hear in the kitchen. If you don't he.r 
it you can know that i am dining ia 
peace and comfort, and not in the least 
regretting your absence, for it’s no fun t» 
have to pass verbal judgment ou every 
mouthful I eat.” 

“ But the tip?” 

“That's the tip, and a mighty gool 
one it is, too.” 


Mother: “Did I not see you sittin: 
on that young man’s lap when [ passc.l 
the parlour door last evening ?”’ 

“Yes, and it was very embarrassiny. 
I wish you had not told me to.” 

“Good heavers! I never told you to do any- 
thing of the kind!” 

“You did. You told me that if he attempted 
to get sentimental I must sit on him.” 


“We should marry our opposites,” remarked (9 
wise Guy. 

“On that principle, I suppose a cheap man is !» 
marry a itl who is a little dear,” chuckled t!:: 
simplo Mug. 


NOT AN INSULT. 

Trey were hamumer-and-tonging it at the pu 
meeting. 

“ Friends,” yclled Hammer at the top of 1 
voice, ‘“‘do not be deceived by the plausi!i: 
promises of this man! His policy is personiti. | 
in himself ; for, though, as you perceive, he wears + 
frock-coat and a silk hat, yet, at the presc:.t 
moment, he has but half a shirt to his back! ‘i':3 
other——” 

“What!” screamed Tongs, commencing to r’- 
move his coat for 8 double purpose. ‘“‘ You in- 
solent scoundrel! I will first prove to this ass-m- 
blage that your insinuation is an abominable lic, 
ant fen I will prove it to you!” 

“Calm yourself!” replied the other. “I wai 
about to remark, when you interrupted me, tht 
the other half was upon your chest!” 


15 


Lor the best reply of Jones I will give five shillings. Mark postcards “ Burslar.”” (See page 712.) 
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WEEK ENDING ) 
Jan. 11, 1912. 


< Peerages are Declined. 


Chamberlain, the late Sir Henry 


erman, and many Famous Men 
have said “No Thanks.” 

Sm Arraur Wi1s0y, the late First Sea Lord of 
the Admiralty, declined a pecrage a short time 
ago for ‘ personal reasons.” . 

A British Admiral of the Fleet receives a salary 
of £2,190 a year, and whilst he was First Sea Lord 
Sir Arthur was paid in addition £1,500 a year for 
his executive work. The lattcr ceased, however, 
on his retirement. It can be readily seen that o 
peerage cannot be supported adequately on an 
admiral’s income even if his private means are 


uring a public career extending from 1832 to 1894. 
When Mr. Joseph Chamberlain returned from 
his American mission in the eighties the Prime 
Minister, Lord Salisbury, offered him a peerage on 
behalf of the Queen and the Government. Mr. 
Chamberlain declined it as he did later renewals 
of the offer. 
Joey” will Remain a Mister. 

It is safe to say that Mr. Chamberlain will remain 
* plain mister” to the end of the chapter because 
a peerage would mean that after his death his 
eldest son, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, would have to 
Icave the House of Commons for the Lords, and 
this might not suit the convenience of the Unionist 
Party, which needs Mr, Austen Chamberlain’s 
services. 

It has happened that family reasons have caused 
the refusal of honours which otherwise would have 
been accepted gladly. There is ono case known to 
most persons in Society and in journalism. 

A well-known public man was put down on ono 
of the honours’ lists supervised by the {late 
Lord Salisbury, and when the fact was known his 
friends congratulated him. 

To everybody’s surprise, when the list appeared 
in the papers on New Year’s Day, there was no 
niention of the eminent one’s name. 

There were many explanations, but the real one 
was that after he had accepted the titlo he was 
horrified by hearing that his son had been 
expelled from a big public school for a shocking 
offence, and had been obliged to leave the country. 

Rather than hand on a peerage to such 4 son, 
the old man declined the ambition of his life, 


£12,000 a Year Raised. 


The late Lord Rowton had to decline a peerage 
because of his inadequate means. He was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s private secretary for a great many 
years, and Disraeli wished to send him to the 
Lords. When the then Mr. Montague Curry 
pointed out how impossible it was for him to 
support any dignity, Disracli immediately called 
on his secretary’s rich relations and pointed out 
to them in eloquent language how beneficial it 
would be for all concerticd if they made provision 
for their nephew, 

Twelve thousand a year was soon guarantecd, 
and Mr. Currie became Lord Rowton, and was 
able to devote his life to philanthropic work. 

But there havo been cases where a peerage has 
had to be accepted. The present Lord Selborne 
was for some years & prominent member of the 
House of Commons under tho courtesy title of 
Lord Wolmer. A great political career scemed 
marked out for him in the Commons when suddenly 
his father died, and in that moment the Viscount 
Wolmer, M.P., changed into the Earl of Selborne, 
member of the House of Lords. 

The new Lord Selborne protested against the 
compulsory earldom, and when the Commons 
inaugurated a new session, he walked into the 
House and sat down in his old seat. 

But there was a vigilant-oyed member, and he 
instantly called out “Stranger! stranger!” This 
drew the Speaker’s attention to the violation of 
of Parliamentary rules, and the discomfited Earl 

ad to wend his way towards the gilded, if obscure, 
chamber where the peers of the land sit. 


Here’s another little problem for the ladies. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Frelure Fars. 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 


A BICYCLE HEADLOCK. 
Most cyclists know what a great improvement a 
headlock is to a 
machine. 
“ers This illustration 


WS fess. 
< (Ss S Sy shows one that can 
Sy Gas 
NSS 5) aes 


be easily fixed to 
any bicycle, thus 


wall without the 
dango of falling 


SS 
SS Fan 
over, or allowing it 
to be carried up- 


ieNt 
CeN' 
stairs with the 


eo of ease. When not in use the headlock can 
pushed up, out of the way. 


A SPRING-HANDLED HAMMER. 
_ AN advantage of the spring-handled hammer, 
illustrated in this picture, is that it enables “ truep ” 
work to be performed, and goes a long way towards 
relieving the muscles and nerves of one’s arm, The 


SLL a 


handle is made up of two half handles with a strip of 
leather placed between them, thus enabling it to give 
at each blow. This style of handle can be adjusted to 
all kinds of hammers, and can be used for heavy as well 
as for light work. 


MAKES STRIKING EASY. 

THE majority of users of silver matchboxcs will have 
experienced considerable difficulty in striking the 
matches on these boxes, by reason of the fact that the 
roughening, is almost 
uscless on account of 
the want of “ grip.” 

This difficulty can 
be got over with very 
little trouble or cost, 
and simply necessitatcs 
the use of a very 
small uantity of 
“* Giant ment,” or 
similar adhesive, and 
a little fine emery 
powder or sand. 

Warm the box, cement, and sand, apfly a little 
cement to the grooves A.; with a small brush, 
sprinkle the sand over the cement and Icave till next 
morning, then wipe away surplus dust, and the operation 
is complete. 


TO SAVE ELECTRICITY. 

In order to economise power on the suburban tram- 
way routes of our large citics, the device shown in 
this sketch is employed. 

It has been previously estimated that a tram-car, 
carrying an average load, and travelling at the average 


specd has gaincd sufficient impetus, at a certain point, 
to carry it to the next sore station, without any 
ther expenditure of electricity. 
ke this” point a notice is affixed to the tramway 
standard which conveys to the motor-man that upon 
reaching this point he must cut off power and,‘ coast 
to tho next stopping place. ae 
By this simple device a great saving 10 the use of 
electricity is effected. 


re cs x EE TT 


I want three good reasons whu— 
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{13 THIS MAN GIFTED 


WITH STRANGE POWER? 


Prominent People Say He Reads 
Their Lives as an Open Book. 


Do You Want to Know About Your 
Business, Marriage, Changes, 
Occupation, Friends, Enemies, 
or what to do to Achieve 

Success ? 


TEST READINCS FREE TO ALL ‘‘ PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY” READERS WHO WRITE AT ONCE. 


Attention of the mystically inclined seems to 
be centred at present upon the work of Mr. Clay 
Burton Vance, who, although laying claim to no 
special gifts of supernatural porer attempts to 
reveal the lives of | a through the siender 
clue of birth-dates. The undeniable accuracy of 
his delineations leads one to surmise that hereto- 
fore palmists, prophets, astrologers, and ecers of 
divers beliefs have failed to apply the true 
principles of the science of divination. 

The following letters are published as evidence 
of Mr. Vance’s ability. Mr. Lafayette Redditt 
writes—“My Reading received. With the 
greatest amazement I read, as step by step you 
outlined my life since infancy. I have been 
somewhat interested along these lines for years, 
but had no idea that such priceless advice could 
be given. I must admit that you are indeed a 
very remarkable man, and am glad you use your 
great gift to benefit your clients.” 

Mr. Fred Walton writes—“ I did not expect such 
a splendid outline of my life. The scientific value 
of your Readings cannot be fully appreciated 
until one has his own Reading. To consult you 
means success and happiness.” : 

Arrangements have been made to give freo 
test Readings to all readers of Pearson's Weekl., 
but it is especially requested that those who wish 
to avail themselves of this generous offer make 
application at once. If you wish a delineation 
of your own life, if you wish a true description of 
your characteristics, talents, and opportunities, 
simply send your full name, the date, month, and 
ear of your birth (state whether Mr., Mrs, or 
Miss), and also copy the following verse in your 
own handwriting :— 


“ Your power is marvellous, 
So people write ; 

Please read my life; 
Are my prospects bright?” 


Send your letter to Mr. Clay Burton Vince, 
Suite 50c, No. 14 Rue de Richelieu, Paris, France. 
If you wish, you may enclose 6d. (stamps of your 
own country) to pay postage, clerical work, etc. 
Please note that 24d. postage is reqyired on letters 

osted to France. Do not enclosé coins or silver 
in your letter. 


+ 


‘pes \\ 


——— 


—And Drivers 

if their Engines 
Let Off Steam While 
in a Station. a job on certain railways he is 
made to understand that so much 


wife and family, so be bit his lip 
and said nothing. 

Ong of the worst thorns in the 
flesh of the railway man is the 
benefit society—the society en- 
gineered by the company. 

No matter how many benefit 
societies a man may belong to 
already, the moment he is given 


r week must be paid by him to 
the fund worked by the company. 


‘ AN ge train was racing along at sixty miles an | It is stopped out of his wages. 
our. 


e tremendous rush loosened an oil cup on 

the locomotive and it fell on to the permanent way. 

“Where's your oil cup?” asked an inspector 
when the train reached its destination. 

“ Must have slipped off,” said the driver. 

“Then you'll be fined a shilling for not keeping 
it on.” 

The driver was actually fined, although it is 
well known on the railway that the jolting of the 
engine and its terrific speed are solely responsible 
for the loss’ of oil cups. And this is the sort of 
thing that is continually happening. The men, in 
other words, are penalised for what they cannot 
possibly prevent. 

Now, suppose the driver had secn that oil cup 
fall down and had stopped the train and picked 
the thing up in order to escape the fine and the 
censure of an official. What do you sup 
would have happened t He would have been 
reviled by the passengers, bullied by an official 
for being ® minute or two late, and probably 
suspended for a day, with his wages 

What is he to do? This is the question that is 
being askod by thousands of our railway men who 
do not happen to be the favourites of their employers. 

You know what black smoke means. You have 
seen it probably curling its way from factory 
chimneys. It is a sign that the stoker is putting 
coals on the fire. 

No Stoker Can Stop It. 

No stoker in the world can prevent this black 
smoke issuing from the chimney, yet the railway 
companies fine or suspend their firemen if the poor 
fellows happen to have black smoke coming out 
of the funncls of an engine when the train is ing 
through a town. It is easy to see how ifficult 
it is for a man whose back is bent at coal shovelling 
to gauge his firing-up 80 as not to be throwing an, 
coals on except when the train is running aioegh 
green fields and past hedges. 

The fact that fines and suspensions—these are 
another form of fining, secing that the men lose 
their wages for the time they are suspended—do 
not reduce the amount of black smoke shows quite 
clearly that the men are uttcrly powerless in the 
matter. If they could prevent it they would do 
so. The officials know quite well that a stoker 
cannot prevent the smoke. But the fining and the 
suspensions go on. 

Drivers in Trouble. 

Drivers are suspended, too, for allowing their 
engi to blow off steam whon standing in a 
station, although it is common knowledge “on 
the line” that at times it is extremely difficult 
to stop this. A driver has to keep up his steam to 
the necessary standard in order to be ready at any 
moment to start. But should he find it necessary 
to let a little of it off and should some jack-in-offico 
wearing gold braid happen to be standing by, the 
driver, instead of being credited, as he ought to be, 
with an eagerness to keep the train up to time, is 
reported and suspended. He loses a day’s wage, 
or perhaps two days’ wages, simply because, in 
his anxiety to be punctual, he has created a little 
more steam than was necessary. 

Suppose that to-morrow, when he brought his 

engine out of the shed, a driver were to notice 
some defect and to point it out to the foreman 
of the yard. Obviously it is the foreman’s duty 
to have the defect remedied without delay, par- 
ticularly if it is one which might develop and 
pois lead to disaster. In any case, he cannot 
blame the driver seeing that the man has made 
known the trouble. Yet not long ago o driver 
was fined for the very same defect which he 
had pomntes out earlier in the day. 
1 What was he to do? There were two courses 
open to him. He could either “ grin and bear it * 
or he could bring on action against the company 
under the Truck Act, because the Truck Act 
gays that fines may not be imposed where thoy are 
not “ fair and able.” 

Did he take action ? Of course not, He had a 


Ee 


Nobody, as far as we know, objects to the society 
as a society, but the men do object to compulsion. 
They want to suit themselves, the same as the 
directors, They say that a railway scan is @ 
ta company and not a sick society. d quite 
right. 

Fortelts All His Money. 


Whon a man leaves, whether of his own free 
will or owing to dismissal, he is not, as you would 
expect, given a proportion of the money which 
he has contributed; he is given nothing. The 
money is Jost tohim. He forfeits it all. 

One railway, company started a pension fund 
somo time ‘back, and they sent out a circular 
asking the men to join. The fund was described 
a voluntary one, but this is how the circular 


“Tf the form be not returned within one month 
from this date, it will be assumed that you have 
decided not to join the fund, and (the italics are 
ours) a record of the fact will be made. accordingly 
against 7 name.” 


Woe all know what this moans. And the men 
knew too. They knew that the wiser course 
was to join the fund. Some of them were gettin 
on in years, and they had nothing saved up, a 
they had visions of a cross against their names in 

y’s office, a cross which would mean 
at chap out ’* when a younger man came 


the com 
“ Clear 


IT’S YOUR SIGNATURE WE WANT! * 


WEEK ENDING 
___ Jam. 1, 1912. 


along and asked for a job. This, at least, is tho 
pel gay of their whispered conversations aiter they 
ad read the circular. , 

It is high time steps were taken to get a littly 
more fairness on our railways. Quite recently a 
porter happened to place an envelope of invoices 
into an empty cask instead of attaching the enve- 
lope to the outside. The error, if it can be called 
one, cost him half-a-crown. And you know what 
magnificent wages railway porters get, 


Half-Crown Fines for Trifies. 

Another man was fined half-a-crown for 
“ omitting to sign off duty,” although it was proved 
that he was exceptionally busy on the company’s 
work up to the very moment when he left. 

A similar fine was imposed on a railway servant 
for omitting to place his signature on @ new éct 
of instructions. tt was two o'clock in the morning, 
and he was going off duty, and he thought it would 
be time to look at the notices whon he returned to 
work later in the day. 

Nothing went wrong. Nothing could go wronz. 
Yet at the wock-eud he was the poorer by half-a- 
crown, 

These are some of the examples of the unjust 

nalties imposed on the men who look after our 
luggage and who carry our lives in their hands 
on our railways. ‘That is why they want to 
atrike. 

That is why the wilder among them get out of 
hand when o strike comes and take to derailing 
trains and assaulting non-strikers. 

Help us to put an end to these fines, Siga our 
petition. Get your friends to sign it. 

Sian. Sicn now. There is no time to lose, 


Send a postcard addressed to the Petition 
Editor, ‘‘Pearson’s Weeklv,’’ 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., giving us gour address, 
and ws will immediatet: 

Petition Forms for 


rward one of the 


ar signature. 


OUR LATEST 
TOTAL. 


O9olI~= 


SPARKLETS. 


ANOTHER BRIGHT CONTEST ANNOUNCED BELOW. 


The amount that has been divided by P.W. readers in 
theae contests is now £1,091. 

What othora have done you, too, can do; so try the 
Sparklots contest announced below aud you may be the 
winner of our vert big prize. 

You willtin] Sparklets both simple and easy to make. 
What you have to do is to wake a sentence or hrase 
containing the letters of a given word. This week it is 
“ Pal,” which you will find on the entry form opposite, 
while the pictures in the heading above will no doubt help 
you with ideas. 

An example sentence, which must not be used, and 
which will show you how to make eee might read: 
Possesses HeArty ugh. 

You will see at a glance that each word of your phrase 
must contain one of the letters of ‘‘ Val,’’ but these letters 
need not be the initials of the words ot your phrase, a fact 
which simplities your task considerably. At the sametime 
the words of your phrase should contain the letters of 

“¢ Pal’? in their proper order. 
You may send two Sparkiets 
on one entry form for 6d. 

Half of tho prize-money available will be awarded 
to the competitor whose ‘“Sparklet’’ is considered the 
best by the adjudicators, and the remainder will be 
distributed amonget those whose attempts come next in 


merit. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form ot 
they will be disqualified. Two attempts may be written on one 
entry form, but any number of entry forme way be sent in provi 
each entry form is accompanied by a postal order for 6d. 

¢, When you have tilled up the entry form, cut tt out, attach toita 
postal order for sizpence, and place it in an envelope addressed to 
the Epitor, Pearson's Weekly. enrictta Street, » W.C. 

3. Mark your envelope “ Sparklets No. 23” in the top left-band 


ten x 
the sender ot the Sparklet considered to 
: the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
of idea will be taken into consideration. If are more senders 


than one of  Sparklet thus selected hy the adjudicators, tilt 
half will be divided amongst ali such senders. 

7. The remaining half will be awarded in gifts by the adju':- 
cators amongst those competitors whose efforts show nicrit. 

8. The Editor will accept no responsibility ia regard to the loss 
or non-delivery of any attempt submiteed. 

9. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with tu 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

10. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter ou 


this understanding only. 
ENTRY FORM. SPARKLETS No. 23. 


SISO 


Ann nn nen non nn ror Eo or ev 
No. of Postal Order ..essssccserersrerecsessseseeseee 


LS f 


PAL. } 


PPPPPTeTTeTUTTTITITi Titi eet eee ee 


I ogres to abide by the decision published én “ Pearson's 
Weekly,’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only on tis | 
understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed conditions, | 


Address 


) 
) 
cceccceeeseesseseecescccccesesconsensesccoveocooes ) 
) 
\ 
! 


rere ee Oeoeece Peeereeree vee mveserecseneesesee eee 


Next week the word for Sparklets will be ‘‘ She." 


RESULT OF “SPARKLETS” No. 20. 


In this Contest the amount available for distributioa 
ia pee brings the total awarded up to £1,091. 


T ret prize of 
John Samuel, 20 Bold Square, Chester, who submitted 
the following “‘ Sparklet”’ on HIT: 
SHillalaghs—tIrish “ seT'tler.” 
(Names of Recipients of Consolation Gifts will be found 
on Page tii. of cover.) 


—bachelors should be taxed. You can be funny or tserious. Ladies only, and three reasons only. (Turn to p. 708.) 


WEEK ENDING 


Jan. 11, 1919. Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: 


A Genuine Rupture Cure 
Sent On Trial To Prove It. 


Don’t Wear a Truss Any Longer. 


After Thirty Years’ Experience I Have Produced an 
Appliance for Men, Women, and Children That 
| Actually Cures Rupture. 


If you bave tried most everything 

else, Tonik tome. Where others fail Ps eas | 
is where I have my greatest success. 
Send attached coupon to-day, and I 
will send you free my illustrated 
book on Rapture and its cure, show- 
ing my Appliance, and giving you 
prices, and names of many people 
who have tried it and are extremely 
grateful. It is an instant relief when 
all others fail. Remember, I use no 
salves, no harness, no lies. 

I send on trial to prove what I say 
is true. You are the judge, and once 
having seen my illustrated book and 
read it, you will be as enthusiastic 
as my hundreds of patients whose 
letters you can also read. Fill in 
free coupon below and post to-day. 
It’s well worth your time, whether 
you try my Appliance or not. 
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Ten Reasons Why 


'You Should “send for the Brooks 
Rupture Appliance. 


1. It is absclutely the only Appliance 

of the kind on the market taste, and 
in it are embodied the principles that 
; inventors have sought after for years, 


2. The Appliance for retaining the 
jtupture cannot be thrown out of 
' position. 

3. Reing anair-cushion of soft rubber 
it clings closely to the body, yet never 
blisters or causes irritation. 


4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads 
used in common trusses, it is not cum- 
bersome or ungainly, 


5. It is small, soft, and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through 
ie clothing. 


6. The soft, pliable bands holding the 
Appliance do not give one the un- 
| pleanant sensation of wearing a harness 


| 7, There is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it can 
be washed without injuring it in the 
east. 


8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by cutting and 
bruising the flesh. 


9. All of the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the very best 
that money can buy, making it a 
durable and safe Appliance to wear, 


Cured in Five Months. 


86 Grove Street, Freehold, Rochdale. 
September 19, 1910. 
Mr. Brooks. A 
Dear Sir,—It is with pleasure I write you 
these few lines, to inform you that I have 
been successful with your Appliance. I 
consider I am cured of Rupture, having 
done without it for six weeks, and only had 
it on five months, having tried four years 
with other remedies. I shall be-pleased to 
be of service to you when opportunity comes 
my way. Thanking you ‘or the gocd you 
have done mc. 
Yours gratefully, 
THOS. HOWARTH. 
P.S.—Your Appliance is as goo] to-day 
as it was when I got it from you. 


South African Athlete Cured. 


The above is C. E. BROOKS, inventor of the Appliance, 
who has been curing rupture fer over 30 years. If 
ruptured write him to-day. 


Blacksmith Cured after 20 


10. My reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is so thoroughly established 
| an experience of over thirty years 
0 


Now, however, I consider myself practically dealing with the public, and my 


Box 28, Colesberg, Ca: 


Decem 
Mr. C E. Brooks. 
Dear Sir,—1 have 


Colony. 
r 15, 1910. 


great pleacure in 
notifying you that the Appliance I ordered 
from you es year has absolutely cured me. 
I wore it for about twelve months, and I 
took it off for good last July, which is now 
six months ago, but my reason for not 
writing to you before was because I was 
anrious to make sure that I was all right 
again. I can assure you that I tried three 
other Spring and Steel Belts, but in this 
hot climate of South Africa it was absolute 

wearing them. I played Rugby 
Foot! last winter with your Appliance 
on all the season. I play tennis three 
times a week, and do a good deal of swim- 
ming, so I am convinced that any man 


Years’ Suffering. 


Smith’s Shop, Kingstone, Hereford, 
September 25, 1910. 
To C. E. Brooks, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—For over 20 years I have 
suffered from rupture. During that period 
I have pole in seeking a remedy. 
When I h of you I had doubts, for | 
thonght it would be simply another case of 
failure and expense. Just over six months 
ago I decided to give you a trial, and I found 
relief very quickly. But, the best of all, I 
am pleased to inform you that for over two 
months I have not used the Appliance, for 


Iam perfectly cured. Iam a blacksmith, ! 


cared, To my mind, one of the great points 
about your invention is that one docs uot 
feel its pressure anywhere, althongh that 
fresire never actually relaxes. After the 

rst few days | have not felt its presence 
any more than I do my trousers’ suspenders. 
You are quite welcome to make any use you 
like of this letter. 


Yours truly, 
L. H. WHITEHEAD. 


Reverend Centleman Crateful. 


Stonyhurst College, Blackburn, | 
October 13, 1909. 


and can do all the beavy work without C, E. Brooks, Esq. 


being troubled in any way. Please accept | 


my best thanks. 


Dear Sir,—After a year’s wearing of 
your famous rupture Appliance, I can find 


rices are so reasonable, my terms 80 
air, that there certainly should be no 
hesitancy in sending free coupon to-day. 


Remember : 
I send my Appliance on trial to prove 
what I say is true. You are to be the 


judge. Fill in free coupon below and 
| post to-day. 


FREE INFORMATION 
COUPON. 


getting one of your Appliances and wearing Yours very gratefully, \o.words to ex dmniration of wach 
it ly will be mA as I am an active THOMAS PHILLIPS. | xpress my admiration OF such |} ©, B. BROOKS, 442B, BANK BUILD- 
chap ‘sad go in for all sport, includin jam excellent invention, and the benefit 1)] nas (Corner of Portugal Street), 


j have derived from ita use. That all you 

West Indian Gentleman Cured, claim for it in your book, and all that your | 

General’s Chambe clients have said in its favour in their 

Agomey Rent maint "3 Wi printed testimonials, I can fully bear out! 

ort of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I. | and confirm from personal experience. I! 

December 8, 1910. ‘am sure that hundreds of your A pliances | 

Mr. C. Ht i ae id wx Her ale 6 gg Sait the unfortunate | 

Dear Sir,—I am gla able to sufforers new of its existence. 

inform you that the” bene (?) I got'my part, I’ feel that you deserve the} 

from you in Beptentbse isa re ie jcalraenl aratitods of mankind dor insenting 

33. It has supported my rupture perfectly | snch a cheap and infallible rem ‘or so} 

ene I first fein it. Claw been ruptured | widespread es complaint, and <i are, 

since I can remember, and tried at different | perfectly free to make what use you please | 

intervals several sapien of ow ee of what I say in this letter. | 

uccess. I was beginning to think I! fin? 

oad have to ae an operation, as Yours faithfully, : 

the rupturo was gradually getting woree. (Rev.) P. O'CONNOR, 


riding on horseback. I shall be please 
to write to any party in South Africa for 
you, recommending your Appliance, as my 
own opinion is that no man can possibly do 
so unless he has been or is ruptured himself. 
I had fully made up my mind to undergo 
an operation had your Appliance not cured 
me. In conclusion, I hardly know how to 
thank you sufficiently for what you have 
done for me, as sometimes I used to get so 
despondent, all on account of being 
Tuptured, and words cannot express my 
Gratitude towards your firm, and wishing 
you all success. 


Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST WEDDELL. | 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 


Please send me by post in plain wrapper 
your illustrated book and full information 
about your Appliance fur the cure of 
Rupture. 


Name ..... 


Adtres@ wo... . 


(Bloase write pails 


on = sects 


“I pon’t = think 
you've ever heard me 
speak of Sid Mawlins, 
have you, guv’nor,” 
said Pincher absently. 

“TI dont seem to 
remember the gentle- 
man’s name,’ I said. 

“Ab, he was a 
clever chap was Sid, 
but he was born before 
his time, that’s wot 

v’nor. Born before the 


was the mattcs with Sid, gu 
world was educated up to his ideas. I had a good 
deal to do with him, one way an’ another, before he 


went to America with fous trunks ked- with 
jewellery; but there was one occasion when he over- 
reached himself an’ landed me in a hole such as I never 
want to be in again. 

“It came about this way. Things had been pretty 
bad with me for a bit, an’ I was sittin’ in my lodgings 
one night wonderin’ how I could do a flit, takin’ my 
portmantcau with me, when the old gal come in an 
said there was a gent downstairs wot wanted to 
see me. 

“Well, I felt a bit uncomfortable, for there was a 
charge of horse stealin’ hangin’ over me at the time, 
but I reckoned if it had been a ‘tec he would have 
pushed his way in without doin’ the polite. 

“** Wot sorter gent ?’ I says. , 

““* Rare toff,’ says the old gal. ‘If he’s a pal of 
yours, you'd bettor tell him that you'll be 

ut out into the street to-morrow unless my 
Tittle bill is settled up.’ . 

* An’ with that she went out, an’ then a 
toff marched into the room wearin’ a fur- 
lined overcoat, soft felt hat, an’ smokin’ a 
cigar. He looked like an actor wot's had 
an unexpected meal an’ just drawn his 
salary. 

“* * Sid,’ I gasped, absolutely took aback. 
* Blowed if it ain't Sid Mawlins!’ 

“He nodded genial-like, and sat down on 
the chair with a groggy leg before | could 
warn him. After hed picked hisself up, 
found his hat an’ cigar, an’ finished sayin’ 
wot he felt, he got to business. 

““Tt’s like this, Pincher,’ he says, 
sittin’ on the table this time after havin’ 
examined it, ‘I've got a great scheme, it 
will cost a bit of money to start, but it 
will net a fortune.’ 

“T Boe tuppence on the table. 
“*That’s my capital,’ I says with a 
grin, ‘if it’s any use I'll take my two- 
pen’north of the fortune.’ 

“** Don’t be a fool,’ he says, ‘I haven't 
come to you for money. want you to 
come into this dodge with me an’ I'll pay 
you well. As soon as I thought of it I 
made = my mind to find you, an’ I got 
your address from Bill Emmens. You're 
just the build for a gorilla!’ 

“© Sid,’ I says, solemn-like, ‘I makcs 
@ point of never bashin’ a loony or a 
drunken man, an’ if you've come all thix 
way simply to make personal remarks, you 
must be one or the other.’ 

“He only laughed. 

““T'm not talkin’ about your face, you 
fool,’ he says, ‘I mean you're short, an’ 
quick in yous movements. You see, you've got to 
wear a gorilla skin an’ head.’ 

“* Lor’, guv’nor, you could have knocked me down 
with a feather, ve ae you could. It sounded as 
if he was jokin’, but I knew Sid Mawlins well enough 
to know that he would not have troubled to look 
me up just to say silly things. He was a busy man, 
generally on the confidence trick, fot he dressed well, 
always looked like a toff, an’ talked like a toff—except 
when he forgot hisself, and then he could hold his own 
with anyone. 

“Well, to come to the point, quicker than he did, 
for he had to do a bit of soundin’ first, his idea was this: 
He was going to take a suite of rooms at a big hotel 
in the Strand, posin’ as a young chap from Amcrica, 
an’ I was to be his valet. 

“Durin’ the day I was to study tho hotel, find 
out the rooms of the richest people, an’ when every- 
one had pon to bed I was to set off round the place 
in a gorillu’s skin. 

““*You see,’ he says, ‘ you'll scare ’em to death. 
There’s bound to be some locked doors, but a lot of 
people are careless, an’ others leave doors unlocked 
so that the servants can bring ’em tea or hot water op | 


For the best lists of reasons I will give five pairs of scissors. 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


THE INVENTIVE MR. MAWLINS. 


THIEF. 


whatever they want inthe morning. You'll just grab 
anythin’ valuable an’fslip it into a pocket we'll have 
fitted in the skin. ‘Then when the uproar does break 
out you'll make a dash for my room an’ slip under the 
bed, I shall kick up a row, shout like mad an’ say an 
awful lookin’ animal came into the room an’ darted 
out of the window which I had left open. 

“«*The next mornin’ I shall declare that my nerves 
are upset, that I can’t stay in the hotel a moment 
longer, an’ shall leave refusin’ to pay the bill. That's 
the scheme, Pincher, my lad. What do you think 
of it?’ 

“ Well, guv'nor, my commonsense should have told 
me that things weren't likely to go so smoothly as he 
thought ; but Sid Mawlias was one of them enthusiastio 
men wot would almost persuade a chap wot couldn’t 
swim to jump into the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, 
soI told him I wason. We fixed up to share the swag, 
an’ I arranged to mect him next morning. 

“ First of all we went to a costumier’s near Covent 
Garden an’ hired a gorilla’s skin an’ mask, Sid 
explainin’ that he was going to have a joke with some 
pals, an’ leaving a big deposit, we went to his diggin’s, 
packed up the skins in one of his trunks, an’ filled 
ourselves up. 

“* Sid was a rare toff an’ I was dressed plain, just like 
a valet, then we sent for a taxi, put the luggage on it, 
an’ off we drove to the hotel which we'll call the 
Grandcourt, an’ Sid, talkin’ through his nose an’ 
puttin’ on a lot of side, fixed up a sittin’ room an’ 
two bedrooms, which communicated with each other, 


“On the stairs I met the night porter ; he gave a yell an’ jumped on one side.” 


sayin’ that he always wanted to have his valet at | 


hand. 

“** Now, Pincher,’ he says as soon as we were alone, 
‘you've got to get busy findin’ out things. Get into 
conversation with some of the hotel servants an’ walk 
about the place as much as possible, takin’ vour 
bearings. I’m goin’ to seo if there’s anyone I can 
touch for a bit. It would be a sinful waste not to 
take advantage of an address like this if there is 
anythin’ to be picked up.* 

“Well, guv’nor, I did all I could to find my way 
about the hotel, in fact—from what a cheeky bit 
of goods wot called herself a ladies’ maid said to me, 
I rather overdid it, but I’d seen her mistress go out an’ 
I'd never thought the bloomin’ girl would be there 
tryin’ on one of her dresses. 

“Still, I pallod up with the hall-porter durin’ a 
slack time in the afternoon, sayin’ how rich an’ 
generous my boss was, an’ [ got a lot of useful informa- 
tion out of him. ‘The things he said about some of 
the Americans stayin’ there was enough to bring 
about a war. 

“Well, as el came on, I began to get a bit 
nervous, but Sid was as cool as could be. Neat as 
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anything, he cut a slit in the skin an’ sewed a sort.r 
pocket in it, you never saw a man so handy with 4 
neéedie, then I had to take off evervthing but m, 
underclothes an’ get into the skin, an’ with the mask :) 
I felt precious awkward an’ uncomfortable. 

“* You'll do a treat!’ he says, when he'd arrang: | 
everything. 

“* Pil do six months unless I’m blanked lucky!" 
T says, an’ then he gave me some brandy to buck a 
up, an’ at one o’clock he opened the door an’ looked on 
into the corridor. 

“It's all clear,’ he says, ‘out you go, keep your 
head, an’ there’ll be a fortune for us.’ : 

“ With that I nipped out and made for the rooin .f 
a bloomin’ Yankee millionaire, but his door was locke.!, 
an’ hearing someone comin’ up the stairs I slip): i 
into the room next door. There was a chap as!- 1 
on the bed an’ he didn’t wake up. We'd chosen . 
bright moonlight night, as it wouldn't do for a gorii:s 
to carry a dark lantern, an’ [ had no trouble in find: 
my way about. There was a nice fet pocket-book: in 
his coat-pocket an’ a little pile of gold an’ silver on 
the dressin’ table. Very quick I transferred ’em int» 
my pocket an’ slipped out again. 

“The coins rattled a bit, but not enough to mata 
much row, an’ I was just wonderin’ where I should ::» 
next when suddenly there was an awful shriek an’ a 
thud on the floor. 

“A old dowager wot was keepin’ disgraceful hours 
had come up the stairs, spotted me, an’ gone off in 4 
faint. 

‘“** That’s done it !’ I saya, as there was a commotion 
below. ‘I must get back to Sid. Then they il 
think that old Dutch was drunk, an’ we can ba\3 
another shot to-morrow.’ 

“I'd turned out of the side corridor where Sil's 
rooms were an’ was about opposite the big staircax:, 
but somehow in turnin’ round an’ with the old gai's 
scream) upsettin’ one an’ not scein’ over well througis 
two holes for the eyes, I took the wrong turnin’ en’ 
dashed into the wrong room. A fierce lookin’ cove <1 
up in bed with a stare, an’ before I could see wo! ‘3 

was up to he had picked up a revolves 
from the side of the bed an’ fired. 

“Jump! I pretty nigh jumped out of 
the skin I was wearin’, then I made « 
bolt for it. Fortunately, he’d been half 
asleep, an’ had fired full wide; but I 
knew the whole bloomin’ hotel must | 
roused by now, an’ when the excital's 
cove ran out after me in his nightshi:’, 
firin’ at me as fast as he could, I knew i: 
was time to quit. Heads were stuck out of 
doors an’ promptly drawn in again, an’ the 
doors locked. 

“* Escaped gorilla!’ the old fool with 
= the pistol kept shoutin’ as I dashed aloi:: 
the corridor. On the stairs I met the night 
porter, he gave a yell an’ jumped on one 
side, an’ down the stairs I ran an’ out into 
the courtyard. A policeman standin’ in 
the Strand gave a shout an’ blew his 
whistle, as I ran across the road maki. 
for my diggin’s in Bloomsbury. Lo. , 
a never saw such excitement in yvour 
ife, an’ there was me, dead beat, havi.’ 
to run like an express train. 

“I'd willingly havo done six month: t: 
be safe, but I knew if I stopped some f:¥.i 
would put a bullet in me before I cou!!! 
explain, an'onI hadtorun. Heavenknev « 
how many ple I half scared out cf 
their wits that night before I got int 
a neighbourhood where there was nobuiv 
about, then, havin’ shaken off the crovii, 
I_ stopped to take breath an’ got th» 
bloomin’ mask off, so I looked like « 
chap comin’ home after doin’ hissclf a bit 
too well at a fancy-dress ball. 

“* My landlady’s husband nearly dropped 
dead when jhe came down half-asleep to 
open the door for me, but when he fels 
better he lost a lot of the time he might have 
a peacefully sleepin’ in sayin’ wot he thought 
of me. 

“Early the next mornin’ Sid came round, the 
robbery had been discovered, an’ a Scotland Yard 
man who knew him pretty well had been called in an’ 
he'd thought it best to quit with such things as he could 
bring away unnoticed. 

“Tho mystery was nover solved, though the polica 
‘ot a pretty good idea of wot had happened, an’ Sid 
lamed me for losin’ my fhead an’ spoilin’ wot 

might have been the sensation of the year. But 
there was quite enough sensation for mo, guv'nor, 
though I didn’t do so bad, for we netted just 
over twenty-five quid apiece, an’ managed to sell thw 
skin an’ mask down the East End for a couple 
of bob more than we'd deposited on it at tho 
costumier's, 

““ You see, it’s as I said, Sid Mawlins was a genius, 
but he wasn't wot you call practical, though I hear ho's 
done well over in the States workin’ single- 
handed.” 


(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next Week.) 


Mark postcards “ Bactax.” (See page 712.) 
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£50 For Readers of ‘Pearson’s Weekly’ 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 
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Great New Year Offer to Celebrate the Enlargement 
of ‘Health and Vim’ to Twice its Former Size. 


> 


A sensational publishing offer is announced this 
morning. 

To celebrate the permanent enlargement of the 
well-known monthly magazine, “HEALTH AND 
VIM,” the proprietors are offering £50 for compe- 
ition amongst the readers of the January number. 
Everyone who buys a copy of the January issue 
“HEALTH AND VIM” is eligible to secure one 
these inviting cash prizes. 
You are eligible to secure such a gift yourself. 
You would like to win a valuable prize, would you 
not? Well, you have as good a chance as any. 
The only qualification is that you buy a copy of 
“HEALTH AND VIM.” As this costs only 2d., 
nothing prevents you entering and securing a 
valuable prize. 


LOOX OUT FOR THIS ON NEW YEAR'S DAY. 
The January “Health and Vim,” in its new 
double-sized form, will appear on every bookstall on 
the lst January. 

The Ist_of January is a red letter day in the 
history of Physical Culture in this country. 

At last the leading monthly magazine of Health 

Science appears in a form worthy of its subject and 
its contents. 
The whole format and appearance of the magazino 
has been improved. The pages are double their 
former size, and now measure 11 inches deep by 84 
inches wide. The type is large and beautifully 
clear. Its striking cover in two colours, by a most 
distinguised artist, will be a picturesque feature 
of oe newsagents and bookstalls during the present 
month, 


TRE LATEST NEWS FOR HEALTH-CULTURISTS. 
Every Health-Ca'turist should get this magazine. 
Besides the £50 Prize Competition its coutonts aro 
such that no follower of Physical Culture and 
Athletics should miss it. The leading living authori- 
ties on Bodily Development and Personal Purity 
contribute. Its 40 large pages contain the latest 
news and the most up-to-date health-helps and hints 
on the above subjects. And although the size of 
“Heatth and Vim” is permanently doubled, its pric: 
rcinains the same. Itz cost is 2d. only. For this 
si:a!l sum you get this marvellous budget of articles, 
news, health-hints, and illustrations. Order it to- 
day, as the demand will be colossal. By giving your 
crder at once you will avert the possibility of hearing 
on January 2nd the disappointing words, “ All sold 
out, sir.” 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY 
“WEALTH & VIM.” 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating, they 

gay. 

Certainly you must read this magazine yourself 

to appreciate its full value. 

But the following list of some of the contents of 

“Health and Vim” gives you some idea of the 

feast of Physical Culture information set out for 

yeu between its two covers. 


1. A SENSATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT ON ATHLETICS 
AND SPORTS BY THE WORLD'S CREATEST 
LIVING AUTHORITY ON PHYSICAL CULTURE, 

. VIM VIS VIVA, by the Editor. 

. THE NEW “HEALTH AND VIM” PRO. 
GRAMME. ; 

. THE PURITY OF OUR YOUNC MEN.—Special 
Articole by Sir John Kirk, Founder of the 
Ragged School Union, and a well-known 
authority on young men and their habits. 

. WHAT IS “EUGENICS”? Explaining the 
new Science (regarded by muny as the 
Science of the future) and discussing the 
important subject of Marriage and the pro- 
Leng prohibition of the marriage of the 
u 


n 

. THE BRAIN’S PLACE IN PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE, by a Practical Physical Culturist. 

- THE MORALITY OF BOXING: A Plain 

“ Hit Out” and Punchy Talk. A Knock-Out 

Blow for various People. 


ONLY 2d. PURCHASES THIS MARVELLOUS ILLUSTRATED 
BUDCET OF REAL LIVE READING MATTER, WITH 
CHANCE OF WINNING A PRIZE. 


8. CAPTURING A PLUNGING TORPEDO, by 
W. B. Northrop. 

9. HOW TO ATTAIN IDEAL MEASUREMENTS, 
by J. Jackson Robinson, the famous exponent 
of the Psycho-Vibratory System of Physical 
Culture; with Complete Measurement Forms 
and Diagrams, 


READ WHAT SIR JOHN KIRK SAYS ON 


“THE PURITY OF OUR YOUNG MEN.” 


“The Athlete,” and illustrated with a large 
number of interesting poses of muscular and 
well-developed athletes. 
18. GREAT £50 PRIZE COMPETITION for every 
new Reader, whether Physical Culturist or not. 
Everyone should read Sir John Kirk’s remarkable 
article on “The Purity of Our Young Men.” 


On January ist look for this Cover, and buy a copy 
before the Newsagent is sold out. 


10. FOOTBALLERS WHO ARE BOUGHT: 
Some Secret History of a Common Practice; 
and Football Notes. 

11, THE TRUTH ABOUT INFLUENZA AND 
ITS TREATMENT AND CURE. 

12, HEALTH HINTS FOR THE STAY-AT- 
HOME GIRL, Specially written for “ Health 
and Vim” (by request), by Ruth Gray. 

13. OUR BOYS’ CORNER, Illustrating some 
exciting outdoor games. 

14. “ASSOCIATION OF HONOUR” NOTES. 

15. HEALTH WISDOM: Notes and News in 
Current Health Matters. 

16. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

17. WHAT’S HAPPENING IN THE WORLD OF 
ATHLETICS AND SPORT? Conducted by 


This alone is well worth the 2d. the magazin costs. 

Read, too, the particulars of the great “ Kasy 
Winning” £50 Cash Compotition. ‘hey show you 
how to make money with very litt!e ditiewty, 
Anyone can enter this competition. But first buy 
the new number of “ Health and Vin.” 

Ask your bookseller or newsagent for it on 
January Ist. 

On sale at all newsagents and the bookstalls of 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons, Mosars, Willings, 
and Messrs. Wyman and Sons. 

Order your copy at once—or sen: 2s. for a year’s 
subscription (and 15. td. for postage) to the 
Manager, “Health and Vim,” 73 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., and 4. magazine will be sent 
you each month as it is published fora full year, 
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Bread Sauce. 


Crumble fincly some bread and boil a 
pint (or more as required) of milk, add a few pepper- 
corns, a little salt, and place a small onion in the 
milk for a few minutes to impart a flavour. Then 
remove the onion whole. Just before sending to 
table add a little piece of butter and a slight 
grating of nutmeg. The consistency of bread 
sauce should be rather more milk than the bread 
will soak up. 

Apples and Rice (An Bconomical Winter Sweet). 

Peel and quarter as many apples as required, 
remove the core and place them ina saucepan with 
sufficient water to moisten and prevent them from 
sticking.. Add sugar to taste and cook till tender. 
Then beat toa pulp witha fork. Boil sufficient rice 
to make a border to a small dish, place the apples 
in the centre and arrange the rice round them. 


A Novel Twelfth Night Cake. 

Take six eggs and beat the yolks together with 
ten ounces of flour. When thick and creamy, add 
the whites of the eggs, previously weil whipped, 
then lightly add six ounces of sifted flour. Pour the 
mixture into a greased, flour-sprinkled tin and bake 
in a moderate oven for one hour. Then remove 
from the oven and allow to become thoroughly 
cold. When cold cut the cake into five layers and 
opread with alternate layers of the following 
fillings. 

Chocolate Cream Filling.—Place half a pint of 
milk, two ounces of sugar, two ounces of grated 
chocolate, the yolks of two egzs, and one ounce 
of ground almonds into a saucepaa and boil till 
thickened. 

Nut Cream Filling.—Place half a pint of milk, 
two ounces of sugar, four ounces of citron, finely 
shredded, one and a half ounces of chopped 
walnuts, one ounce of ground almonds, and the yolks 
of two eggs into a saucepan and boil till thickened. 

Allow both to get cold, then spread on the layers 
of cake, after which ice with Royal icing. 

Royal Icing. 

Rub three pounds of icing sugar through a 
hair sieve, beat up the whites of six eggs to a light 
froth. TPlace the sugar in a basin, make a well in 
tie middle into which pour the whitcs of eggs, 
stir gradually into the sugar, using a wooden 
spoon, and add three tablespoonfuls of lemon- 
juice. Beat the icing very thoroughly, then spread 
upon the almond icing already on the cake, and 
ttern may be worked up 
which would be preferred. When icing a cake, 
the bottom of the cake should be made the top, 
and all burnt or rough edges cut off before the 
icing is applied. 

3 Cheap Drinks for a Children’s Party. 
A Nice Beverage for a Children's Party. 

Place half a pound of rice into two quarts of 
watcr with one quarter of a pound of raisins. 
Boil very gently for one hour, and then strain 
and serve cold. 

To Make Lemonade Powder. 

Mix and pound well together half a pound of 
caster sugar, one ounce of carbonate of soda, one 
ounce of tartaric acid, and three or four drops of 
oilof lemon. This mixture will make sixteen glasses, 
To Make Ginger Powder. 

Take half a pound of caster sugar, one ounco 
of carbonate of soda, and mix well together, with 
one ounce of tartaric acid, then add sufficient essence 
of ginger to give the flavour desired. This should 
make sixteen glasses. 


Messrs. Cutvers & Sons Lrtp., fruit growers 
and manufacturers, of Histon, have received the 
Royal Warrant of appointment as purveyors of 
jams, jellies, and canned English fruits to His 
Majesty King George V. The honour thus con- 
ferred is of more than local interest, as Messrs. 
Chivers were the first fruit growers to commence 
the manufacture of jams in this country, and 
were also the pioneers of the British canned fruit 
industry—two branches of fruit preserving which 
have given an immense stimulus to fruit growing 
in the United Kingdom. 

In addition to the above, Messrs. Chivers & Sons 
Ltd. have been awarded 27 Gold Medals and 
first-class diplomas, together with the following: 
Grarwp Prix, Brussels International Exhibi- 
tion, 1910; GoLp Mepat, Brussels International 
Exhibition, 1910; Gotp Merpat, Japan-British 
Exhibition, London, 1910; Granp Prix, Turin 
International Exhibition, 1910; Granp Prix, 
Festival of Empire, London, 1911, for Jams, 
JELLIES, and CaNNED Enauish Fruits. 


Any reader who sends ws an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page will receive a handsome 
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KEEPS THE COTTON TIDY. — 
A coop way of keeping one’s cotton reels tidy 
is shown in this picture. Take a suitable box, 
divide into two sections by a partition down the 
centre, and the case is made, Now make two 


slits at each end of the box, as shown in the picture, 
so that the cotton may be drawn out easily. 

If the box is covered with cretonne it will present 
quite a gmart appearance, 


WASH YOUR BLANKETS THIS 
= WAY. 

Disso.ve a pennyworth of common glue in a 
quart of water contained in a jar or other receptacle 
placed on the stove. When the glue is quite 
dissolved, stir it into a bath of hot water. Place 
the blanket into the bath and allow it to soak for 
half an hour, at the end of which time all the dirt 
will have soaked out. Put through the wringer, 
and rinse in a bath of clean, hot water. 

When the blanket is dry it will be found to look 
fluffy and new, and will smell quite sweet. 

This is the best and simplest method of washing 
all woollen goods. 

A pennyworth of glue is sufficient for one blanket, 
and no soap or soda is required. 

(Prize won by Mrs, Saeerwasu, 37 Stuart Road, 
Gillingham, Kent) 


SOME SIMPLE REMEDIES. 
How to Cure a Cold. 

To cure a cold in the head or on the chest in a few 
hours take half an ounce of yarrow, quarter of an 
ounce of bruised ginger-root, and enough cayenne 
pepper to cover a sixpenny-piece. Boil this in a 

int and a half of water until it is reduced to 

alf a pint. Sweeten to taste. Take one wine- 

glassful at bed-time, and inhale for ten minutes 
twenty oa of eucalyptus oil shaken into half a 
pint of boiling water. By the moming the cold 
will have gone. When possible have a hot-water 
bottle placed in the bed. 7 

Another excellent remedy can be made by 
simmering a teacupful of linsecd, quarter of a 
pound of stick liquorice, sliced, and a quarter of a 
pound of raisins in two quarts of water until the 
whols is reduced to one quart. Then strain and, 
while hot, add a quarter of a pound of pounded 
sugar candy. Half a pint of this should be i 
warmed and drunk on going to bed and a small 
quantity taken in the morning. A teaspoonful 
of rum may be added to each half a pint if desired, 


A Cure for Bronchitis. 

Take one quart of cod-liver oil, one pound of 
honey, two ounces of spiits of camphor, and the 
juice of six lemons. Mix thoroughly and take one 
tablespoonful three times a day after meals, 


A Cure for Rheumatism. 

Take a large shect of brown paper, thoroughly 
soak it in turpentine and place it between 4 piece 
of folded calico. Put this between the under- 
blanket and sheet of the bed and sleep with the 
parts affected next to it. Creat relief will be 
experienced by the morning. 


TO WASH FLANNEL. 


To wash flannel that has become yellow boil 
four tablespoonfuls of flour in four quarts of water. 
Then pour half the boiling mixture over the flannel, 
and leave it to soak until the water cools. 

Rub the flannel well, using no soap, and rinse it 
through several waters. Then soak it again in the 
remainder of the flour and water, rinse it well, and 
hangituptodry. Donot wringit. (Prize awarded 
to Mas, BuakeEy, Hatclifje, Grimsby. 
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HOME HINTS. 


To Glaze Tarts, 

Dissolve one teaspoonful of suzar 
two of milk, and brush the pastry with +. 
mixture. This will give as good a glaze as anv. «, 
and is cheaper. : 
A Use for Old Corks. 

Save the corks, steep them in paraffin, a:.] 
lace one under the tks when lighting a ti, 
is will make the fire light quickly and easily. 
To nent the Shine from Woollen or Other 


Sponge with a solution of common washinz 
blue and water. While still damp, press under a 
cloth. This is an excellent way , edt a 
to renovate navy serge. 

To Prevent a Tumbler Cracking 

When boiling water is 7 
poured into it, place a teaspoon # 
in the tumbler before pouring 
in the water. 


When Laying Linoleum 

Do not fasten it down at 
once. Leave it loose for a few 
days, as this enables it to 
stretch, and will prevent ridges 
forming later on. 
Boiling a Beetroot. 

If both the top and root 
ends of a beetroot are cut, the 
colour will not boil out, as will 


happen if only one end is broken 3), Red oi ap 
off. Hood cloak is si. o4 
Tiled Hearths and Doorsteps away wih 1.4 

Should be washed with soft teet’s JIGME 


soap and water. Very light and NOTES 

delicate colours should be rubbed over with miik 
after they have been washed. Stains can i. 
removed by rubbing with a rag moistencd wit 
milk and dipped in soft ashes. 


When as Chinese Lanterns 

At children’s parties, place a little sand at t'9 
bottom of the lantern round the cap which hetus 
the candle. This prevents the lantem fin 
swaying, and, should it catch fire, prevents the flame 
from spreading. 

A Sewing Hint. 

When making a dart in a skirt, do rot 
cut it open. Lay a wet cloth on the inside of ti 
skirt and press with a very hot iron. This will 
shrink the material, and the dart will not Le 
noticed, 


Four Economica! Hints. 

Candies and Soap 

Should be bought some time before required 
for use and kept in a dry place. They will thea 
be both better and last longer. 
Potato Peelings 

Should be saved, placed in a cool oven when it 
is not required, and used to light the fires. \.'y 
little wood will then be required. 


To Boil a Ham Without Using Much Fuel, 

Place the ham in a boiler, cover with ci 
water, and allow to boil for one hour, not 1::"', 
then cover up all crevices to keep in the steam. :1.i 
leave for about twelve hours. The ham will tien 
be thoroughly cooked, and if the hour's boi. 
is given at night the ham will be ready in ' ° 
morning. This is a great economy where the coouins 
is done by gas. 


When Cleaning Boots, ; 
Free them from all dust, apply a smu! 

quantity of glycerine with a rag, let them stand !¢ 

ten minutes, then lish with a brush. Bevt: 

treated thus keep their polish for several da)>, 

and no blacking is required. 
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For all Diseases of 

CHEST, LUNGS AND THROAT 
: there is no medicine to equal 

VENO’S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE. 


Undoubtedly the most successful method «! 
curing all diseases of the chest, throat and Jungs |< 
the Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure method. Havii.+ 
now stood a fourteen Esp test, and awarded ti 
Grand Prix and Gold Medal for purity and effics'y 
at the recent Paris Health Exhibition, Ven - 
Lightning Cough Cure is suitable for the youny:~' 
child, it will not upset the weakest stomach, 20! 
is now the standard remedy for coughs, co.-. 
bronchitis, asthma, nasal catarrh, whooping cous’ 
blood and phlegm spitting, and difficult breathin.. 
Price 9}d., 1s. tha. and 2s. 9d. of all chemists. 


pair 


of scissors, 
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DRINK HABIT 


Conquered in 3 Days. 


years h since I was freed from the craving for alcohol by taking the 
ven sede ar id unee toen, * — _ fom mg cl get thousands tal nen 
omen to give w me have w ly taken ment, others have been 
nel de” gaved without knowing the cause; but all are unanimous in stating 
that they would not touch alcohol again. The improvement in 
the health of an ex-drinker is marvellous when he gives up alcohol 
by aid of =. treatment. Men drinking a bottie of whisky 
@aily are safely and effectively stopped by the three days’ 
method. No er-to health, but a steady improve- 
ment man iteelf from day to day. There is no 
inclination for alcohol; the former drinker is surprised and delighted 
atthe great change, and nothing will induce him to begin drinking 


again. 

The legions of testimonials, with Larges me 
which come to me from all over the country, offer irrefutable evidence 
haa Lava sterling merit of my treatment. I scnd ample proof to every 

nirer, 
” it costs nothing to receive my book. It tells of my 


own expericace, and of bow you can save yourself or another, 
There is no other method that can compare 
try—men and women who are known to me only by correspond- 
eens caunot maint praise the oe Treatment, 


with mine as a genuine, reliable, and 
FREE. 
t will se ou my book in plain, sealed envelope promptly, 
pst-paid, on gla of agel: est:o2. Spe 


treatment, that can — in one’s own home privately. 
e treatment amen under 1} guarantee, involving no 

is S Sore especially to those who have wasted moncy 
treatments which have no satisfactory effect. Correspondence is strictly confidential. 


pnoxious restrictions, I count friends by the thousands throughout 
BNWARD J. WOODS, 10 Norfolk St. (351 P), London, W.C, 


You prepare the Bird's Custard 
in the usual way and sérve at 
once while Hot. This makes a 
rich creamy sauce, which, poured 
over hot stewed prunes, forms a 
delicious dish for cold days. 


With creamy Bird's Custard Sauce 
Hot the plainest pudding is 
transformed into a delightful 
treat, and the children simply 
love it! Give it them freely. 
Bird's is so nutritritious and 
so pure. 


In 1d. phts., 4d. & 73d. boxes, 
& new large Sid. tins. 


TO LADIES! 


THE one, COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 


fford relief im every 


The Oldest and Best. 


ADAMS’S 
FURNITURE aoe Sat 
“une POLISH.|=—sicree 


Highest a hibited, Made at Lady . : ims. Co. (Dept. 0.), 


wards w’ 
Sheffield and mera all over the world. 
Fit NESS 


. &@. KBARSLEY'S ORIGINAL 
bh Age betd for my free Beok 


wi idow Welch's 
Female Pille. rats 7 the stan 4, eclemtide meted of caries 
SxmausTio Lac ; 
ous BE BILITY, nv ardictue, mage oe. Baar. 


Hien ad ig es SuRrivicATR OF rok anf; timp He soc 


MERIT y 


881. 1 ore Re putasion. Ordered oy Stetralee, fatiguing 
Cure Female Complaints, rules, Fi aunone 
Sold in boxes, tidfand 2/9, of ull Chemists, or pest ‘an assured res oration for all men. gy oes 
free 1/2 and 2/10 from patients say. I send the book and 1,000 testimonials 
Dept. Pn ee Wate moe Lente Se nia eesle ah stands Great Hosted St 
Th. t r. A. 
Se Beets sche London, W.C. ‘Ratablisied 26 years. 
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Mr. HENRY sine 
how, by its 

BENN NEM, magic 

healing 

ws aa powor, 
Birmingham \ : Zam-fuk 
saved his 

(From a photo.) leg. 


Crippled 23 Years with 


POISONED LEG 


SENSATIONAL ZAM -BUK HEALING. 
Hospital Surgeon antes bi ‘Amputate, 


HE remarkable story recently told to a ee Echo 
reporter by Mr. Henry Benuett, an cx-soldier, contains no 
feature more striking than the wonderful healing of his bad leg - J 


by Zam-Buk. Mr. Bernett, who lives at 685 Upper Grove 
Street, Smethwick, Birmingham, had a long Army career as 
Private 678 in the 52nd Cornwall Light Infantey; 

“ When I left the Army I got work in a foundry,” Mr. Bennett told 
the Pressman. “‘I'wenty-five years ago, as I was helping to raise a 
large stee) plate, the chain broke and the heavy plate camo duwn on 
my left leg, just below the kneo. J was in the Birmingham General 
Hospital for over six months. ‘Ihe plate guhcd my leg badly i in several 
ines and these festercd. A Hospital surgeon told me that my only 

was in having the limb taken off. This I wouldn’t consent to, 
gheagh by this time my Jeg was a mass of po‘soned running sores from 
Anee to ankle, and was full of inflammation. I left the hospital, but 
attended for a year as out-patient. 


Ordinary Ointments Proved Useless. 


“T afterwards tried the Birmingham Skin and Lock Hospital, and 
aleo treated the ulcers myself with almost every ointment, salve, and 
lotion I heard about. The effects were heart. breaking, however, for tho 
sores never showed the slightest sign of healiny. ‘Toften hud fo miss 
work for long stretches. 

“After over twenty years of this torture T had the good luck to 
come into possession of a kox of Zam. Buk. I made a start at once with 
the balin, and in a few daysI was enjoying more freedom froin pain than L 
had done for years, I found that Zan Bek possesved magical healing 
powrr:, too, 

“My leg was healing beautifully wien it was again badly injured 
at work by a steel plate. I was laid up fer sevcral weeks, 1 continued 
using Zam-Buk, however, and the wounds began closing in ayain. 
Slowly but surely the great holes in my legs healed up, and were 
then covered with new healthy skin. 

“It is now more than three years since Zam-Buk healed my leg. 
and there basn't been a further outbreak of any kind. ie 


THERE IS ONLY ONE ZAM- BUK, and that Is tho 
pew refined, prenaration sold in sealed packages bearing the 
mark Zam-Buk"’ on the cutside. It Is the genune 

tam't Buk alone which is dally perfcrming these record cures of 
bae legs, ringworm, eczema, poisoned sores, and piles. There is 
nothi: g “ just acs good’ as Zam-Buk, which is sold at 114,29, & 4 6. 


THE PERFECT HEALER, 


"a Weekly, 
Jan. 11, 1912. 
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£1,000 THIS WEEK! 

A,TuovsanD Potnps! 
offering as the prize in this 
Contest. : 

As you are no doubt aware, the ties in the first 
round for the English Cup fall to be played on 
Saturday, January 3th, and to foster your interest 
in this great football tournament, which it is the 
ambition of every football club to win, we have 
decided to offer the magniticent prize of £1,000 for 
a correct forecast of the results of the first round. 

This is a prize which your knowledge of football 
should help you to win. However, should no 
correct forecast be received, we are prepared to 
reward your efforts by offering a prize of £100 for 
the entry form containing the most correct results, 
this being an increase of £75 in this special prize. 

Now that you see what we offer you, turn 
to the first page and begin working out your 
forecasts. 

By the way, talking about the first round for the 
Cup, don't forget our invitation to the Cup Final at 
the Crystal Palace on April 20th. You will read all 
about it on page 696. ? 


HELPERS WANTED. 

A numper of my readers have very kindly 
undertaken to make a personal house to house 
canvass for signatures for our Petition to Parliament 
to stop fines in factories. I am extremely grateful 
to these readers, for it is they who are going to help 
very materially to make this petition a success. 

One reader gave up a Saturday afternoon to this 
work. He made eighty calls aud got over sixty 
signatures. In nearly every house he was welcomed 
as a powerful friend of the factory worker. His 
chief trouble was to get away from enthusiastic 
householders. 

I should be so glad if a few more willing readers 
would come forward for this work. By house to 
house canvassing we should get many thousands of 
signatures. ~ 

Will anyone spare me, say, a couple of hours for 
this service ? 

If so, please drop a postcard to the Petition 
Editor, and he will be glad to send as many petition 
forms for signature as you think you will require. 


PROM A WINNER. 

Here is an interesting letter I have received 
from Mr. Charles Whyte, who recently shared 
with one other competitor our £250 football prize: 

“Dear Editor,—Just a line to let you know 
that I received tho cheque for £125 all right, for 
which I thank you very much. I may say I havo 
been a reader of your valuable paper for many 
years, and I have tricd different competitions that 
have appeared iu it, but never had any success till 
now. 

“When I saw I was correct with every result [may 
tell you I jumped with joy and thought I saw the 
£250. Two or three days after I heard there was 
another fellow with sixteen correct results. ‘ Well,’ 
said I to myself, ‘I am sure to get something.’ 

“Tt has come as a good Christmas gift, and you 
can rest assyred that the money will be put to o 
good use, for I have not been altogether in a very 
good position lately. Thanking you ouace more for 
the nice Christmas box.” 


WHY DID THE SERVANT STAMP? 

Tue agitation about the Insurance Bill, you will 
remember, prompted the little conundrum in the 
Footline Competitions: “Why did the servant 
stamp?” | 

During the holidays T had many a hearty laugh 
over the witty replics sent in. j 

One reader wrote that the reason why the 
servant stamped was “ Because she objected to the 
*hearth’s tone.’ ” 

More broadly humorous was the reply of a 
second reader : “‘ Because she was told to ‘ hold her 
tongue’ behind tho ‘ King’s Head.’ " 

“Because she objected to ‘ perforated shiects,’ ” 
was the quaint answer of a third competitor, while 
a fourth accounted for the stamping operations of 
the servant to the fact that ‘She was ‘ marking 
time’ with the other ‘ generals.’ ’ 

Awards in Footline Contests will be found on 
cover page opposite. | 


me 
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THE GREAT SHEXBL QUESTION. . 

Now Christmas is over many of us will be weigh- 
ing out the shekela. This very fact has inspired 
SponpULIxus to ask: “ Why shekels? It has 
often puzzled me where the expression comes from, 
but none of my friends have been able to enlighten 
me. Therefore I come to the final court of appeal.” 
—— In which you show your wisdom, SronDULIxvus! 
The shekel wa3 originally a measure of weight 
among the Jews. The first coin of that name is 
traceable to Simon Maccabbees in 141 B.c, 
TAKING OFF THE GLOVES. 

P. E. H. is worried over a little question of 
etiquette. He writes: “Is it really the correct 
thing to take off your glove before shaking hands 
with a lady? If you know you are going to meet 
the lady, then you have plenty of time to do it. 
But what are you going to do if you suddenly tum 
the corner and come face to face with the charmer ? 
It looks and feels silly to stop and take off your 
glove before shaking hands.’’—— 

If you meet a lady suddenly, P. E. H., don’t keep 
her waiting to shake hands. That would be the 
height of rudeness. Shake hands at once, glove or 
no glove. If she doesn’t happen to have her glove 
on, then you can murmur an apology. Of course, 
if the meeting is premeditatea, then operate on 
your hand before the lady appears. Remove the 
offending glove and be ready for instant action. 


WHAT DO MARRIED READERS SAW? 

ANY married men who choose to do so can give 
me their opinion upon the following letter and my 
reply to it. FickiLe writes: ‘I have been having 
a discussion with some of my married friends as to 
whether men get tired of their wives. Personally 
speaking, I think that after a time they do, and 
wish they had married some one elso. Only two 
of my friends, as a matter of fact, stuck up for the 
other side of the question, and said that the majority 
of men don’t get tired of their better halves. What 
do you think ?” 

I think with your two friends, Ficste. I am 
quite sure, indeed, that by far the greater propor- 
tion of men love their wives more and more 
as the years go on. Perhaps being so much 
together, has a tendency in some cases to 
make them tired of one another. But, as I say, I 
think the majority of husbands think more of their 
wives the more years they are married. I should 
like to hear what other husbands have to say on 
the matter. 


TO BOW OR NOT TO BOW? 

Laptges are very fond of asking me questions on 
this page, and I am always willing to help them as 
far as I can. Here is a query from Maltsite, who 
writes: “‘I have a very large circle of male 
acquaintances, and I am constantly meeting them 
in the street. I rarely go out without meeting at 
least four or five of them, for ours is quite a small 
town. I get tired of constantly bowing to them. 
Can you suggest any way I can acknowledge them 
without always bowing ? ’’—— 

Inform all your male friends, Matste, that in the 
future you are giving "up the bowing habit. Point 
out to them politely but firmly that you really 
cannot do it. In its place, though, I should 
cultivate a special series of expressions. A genial 
smile for those you are very friendly with, a less 
genial one for the more distant acquaintance, and 
just the slightest flutter of the facial muscles for 
the most distant. In time your many friends 
will be able to tell from your faco exactly where 
they stand in your estimation. When your face 
gets tired then you can switch on a spell of bowing ; 


A DRAMATIC SITUATION. 

B. E. C. sends along a fair puzzler that Master 
Cupid has set him—and incidentally me—to solve. 
Here it is: “ I have fallen in love with a young lady. 
That is nothing extraordinary, I admit. She is 
loved, however, by my greatest pal in the world. 
He has known her longer than I have. I believe 
that I could win the lady if I tried. The question 
bea want you to settle is, ought I to cut my friend 
out ? ’—— 

A very nice question, too, B. E. C.! You are 
tom between love and friendship, and, as 4 rule, in 
these casos love wins, If you aro really in love with 
the lady, and you feel that you cannot break faith 
with your friend, then I should advise you to tell 
him exactly the position of affairs. Ashe has known 
her longer than you have, it would perhaps be 
fairer if you gave him the first chance of finding 
out the lady's feelings, The situation is certainly 
a dramatic one. Whatever the result of it, I hope 
that you will still be as friendly as ever with your 
pal. Write and let me hear what happens, 


WEEX ENDING 
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DISCONTENTED WITH HIS JOB. 

Ir is remarkable the number of people wh: ;: 
discontented with their employment. Gresij:: 
one of those people. He writes: “Iam a cler! : 
a big warehouse. I have been there nearly ; 
years, and though my job is a fairly safe one, | +. 
thinking of throwing it up and looking out fi 
new one. The fact is, 1am sick of the monoten, -: 
it. I want something exciting.”-—— 

You'll get it if you throw up your pros 
position, GRUNTER! Nothing is more excitins: '), .. 
hunting for employment, but it is not the forn, .: 
excitement I advise you to try. You will be °¥. 
ceedingly foolish to give up your present posit 
just because you find it monotonous. Nine ; s 
out of ten get monotonous at times. You will 
find it so casy to get work as you seem to im: 

At any rate, don’t give up the warehouse unt!! «|: 
have another position in view. Nothing is s 
than to deliberately get out of work with no ;)': 
Probably, as a matter of fact, you will get © 
your discontent before long and think yourselt « 
foolish to have thought what you are now ti... 
ing. 

MALE READERS. PLEASE SKIP THIS! 

Ir you are a mere man read the next paragr)) 4, 
This one won't interest you in the Icast little 
It is from SUFFRAGETTE, who writes, with withe: ss 
scom: ‘Men are the most hateful creature: «i 
earth. I have good reason for saying 80. ‘Twi i 
my uncles are drunkards, my father is good-: 
nothing and lazy, my three brothers are aly iss 
betting on horses, and my sweetheart has just; 
thrown me over for another girl, Once upos 4 
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time I used to hate women’s suffrage. Ni. 
shall do my best to get the vote and put mere + 
in his place.””—— 

I suppose, ScrrraGrtre, you have some tinti' ts 
feel as you do. Still, vou mustn’t think ti 
moment that just becanse one or two men yar” 
and drink that all men are gamblers and diists 
Though but a mere man myself, 1 firmly In: 
that your average man is a very good fellow it 
heart, willing to do the best he can for his fe!:..- 
men—and women. Cheer up, SUFFRAGETTY, «J 
don’t be too hard on us if you get a vote. 


DARK-HAIRED DAMSELS, READ THIS! 

I tuixx I ought to call this page “ Help (« 
Young Lovers’ Columns.” Fortorn is one wis 
would fill a small space in it. He writes: “101 
madly in love with a young lady whom I un :- 
tunately do not know. She invariably gets on t:' 
same tram as I do every morning when I go up|» 
the City. I don’t know anyone who knows !:". 
but she has attracted me so much that I fevi | 
must make her acquaintance. How can ! Ww 
it ?”—— 

First of all, Fortory, I might point out th! it 
is silly to be madly in love with someone w':: 
general disposition you know nothing about. H+- 
ever, let that pass. Here is one method you mi-:.' 
get to know the lady. Note the paper sne revi: 
every morning, then put ao little paragraph in '.\: 
personal column calling attention to the fact t..: 
you love her madly, and go on to si: 
‘Will the entrancing, dark-haired damsel «' 
catches the tram at 8.30 from Upper Tootiag 3::.5 
a fellow-traveller to speak to her ?”’ She will ts: 
it, look up, and see your cyes fixed upon her !: *. 
and, hey presto! the deed is done. If she 1.1!+ 
Pearson's Weekly, then I herewith appeal to he: !+ 
have mercy upon FoRLoRN and not to spur '< 
mad love. After which peace should teign 1 
Upper Tooting once more, 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All anzwers or attempts must be written o: 17: 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s We -. 
Henrietta Street, London, WW.C. ; 

2. You may take part in any number of these for 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written uv. + 
separate postcard. 

8. Mark each postcard with the name of the comp::i'' 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corm>r. \ 
will find this name in the announcement of the compe! "' " 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are fii 
all the postcards may bo sent in one envelope m:.\’ 
‘*Postcard”’ in the top left-hand corner, but each }o-i. + 
roust bear the full name and address of the sender. _ 

4. All attempts must arrive not later than Thur: !:’. 
January 11th. 

5. Each competition will be judged separately, and‘? 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awards‘) 
the efforts considerod the beat. : 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize + * 
be divided, and. whore the awards are gifts, the prizes *-- 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


Printes by Honace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C., "4 
Published by C. ARTHUR Pearson, L7p., at Pearso: ¢ 
Weekly Hidines, Henrietta Strect, London, W.C 


Note.—1 prise for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose swigestion for a title i; wed. 
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esults of Footlines Competitions 
“CADGE”’’ CONTEST. 


ice watches were offered for the best imaginative 
i. ngs of ‘* James Spratt,’ the narrator of the gerics 
articles, entitled ‘‘ On the Cadge in Canada.” ‘i hey 
ve been won by: A. Abbot, Forcett, Aldbrough; 
Vaxter, 9 Gipton Terr, Gathorne Terr, Lecds; 
J Bolus, 242 Mery St., Balsall Heath, Birmingham, 
(hevne, 6 Albion Terr., Edinburgh, Miss M_ Morris, 


si: tlouce, Stockingtord. 
“STAMP” CONTEST. 
“Why did 


question asked was, | ! the servant 
mup?’’ For the best replies five stylo pens havo 
» awarded to the following: F, W. Finch, 66 king 
ward Rd., Coventry; J. P. Nix, 2 Terminus Rd, 
ethourne; A. Shackleton, Bar Cottage. Simonstone ; 
Steer, Connaught Rd., Lancaster; W. Stevensen, 


Annetwell St., Carlisle. 

“HOME” C Breet ced 
Mie definition of ‘‘Home’” adjudged the best was 
red drow Miss M. Harper, pongo. Swinton, 
nchester, by whom the prize of 5s. has been gained 
tl the following attempt : 5 Sestieetn asd a 
“An Englishman's ‘ Castle’ but his wife's ‘ Forte. 

“BIRTH” COMTERTs ; 
Readers were invited to suggest the most appropriate 
ae for baby supposed to be born on Christmas Dav. 
attempts selected as the best were submitted by the 
owing, to whom five watches have been sent: Mrs. 
elby, 28 Milward Cres., Hastings; S. H. Harvey, 
St. Hubert's Rd., Great Harwood, Blackburn; H. 
ett, 7 Middleton Rd., Battersea Rise; A. Leighton, 
Gladstone Rd., Watford; T. McGibbon, 76 Buccleuch 


., Barrow-in-Furness. 
MAKE" CONTEST. 


he best criticisms upon the article, ‘ How to 
ee - man love you,” in P.W. of December 21st, five 
pipes were offered. The winners are: ‘I. Allison, 
Butler St., Garton, Manchester; R. B. Anstis, Pro- 
mce St., pton; . E. W. Blencowe, Winterslow 
, Porton, Salisbury; H. Chadwick, 20 Bellmore St., 
ston, Liverpool; W. Middleton, 27 Heald Ave., 
hitworth Pk., Manchester. 


“KEY” CONTEST. 


adies were asked to supply original definitions of 
Marnage.”’ ‘The prize of tve shillings for the attempt 
lected as_the best was awarded to Miss ‘l'hornton, 
Mespil Rd., Dublin, The following is her definition : 
“Four feet on the fender.” 


“PAPA” CONTEST. 

Three funny reagons were invited why a young man 
ould not " Ask Papa.” The prize of 53 has been 
warded to O. Y. Newsome, 98 Hartington Terr., 
iiget Green, Bradford, who gave the fullowing three 
exsons: 

1. Because it is only a matter of form. If her mother 
nd the sweet girl herself have already decided to take 
he young man in, father’s opinion can go ‘ hang”’ 
nvhow, 

2. Because the poor young man aforesaid has gone 
lirough enough already. See above point as regards 
pleasing her mother, to say nothing of ber brothers and 
eters, 


The 


Because the young man would be spared that half- 
ing enigmatic smile which the girls father would 


bestow upon him. 
‘TOPIC’ CONTEST. 


In this contest competitors were asked to provide 
od topic of conversation suitable for mealtimes, 


attempt selected as the best was receised from 
“| Sergeant,’ Conservative Club, Brunswick £a., 


umnberwell, to whom the prize of 53. has been awarded 
the following: ‘‘The two ‘ M’s.’ For women - 
Piclinery; for men--money.” 


Our Christmas Tree. 
FOURTH LIST OF AWARDS, 


Mt following is the fourth list of Awa ds so far as 
| ol readers arc concerned jn connection w.th the Mystericits 
‘: sttuas Tree which appeared iu our Christmas Number: 

GIFTS TO GENTLEMEN READERS. 


' Tianey, St. Helens; E, N. Irving, South Shields. H. 
il, Atdwick, Manchester; D. Barker, Bradford; G. Copp, 
'gton; B, Potte, Bootle, Liverpool; L. Goldsmith, Dare 

R Chippendale, Scholee; C. T. Shovell, Snr, E-tington, 
Woodrow, Crofion Park: J. Reckord, Glasgow: W. H. 

'' te, Gainsborough; A. B, Cooper, Liverpool; W.T. Metin, 
iam; W. Brown, Comber, Co, Down; 8. G. Webb. Mid. 

: Norton; Hl. B. Norbury, Manchester; R. Pannell, Daw 

W. Pannell, Dawlish; W. J. David, Cowbr.dge: VP. 

‘ ‘all, Retherham; A. McLennan, West Hartlepool; K. 
a in, Tottenham; A. B. Drake, Acton; P. N. Lowndes, 
: Trent; W, Cox, 58 Streatham Hid; J. Macleod. Demis: 
. asgow; W. T. Butcher, Canning Town; W. H. Drew. 
‘1.0. Holloway; W. H. Rhodes, New Wortley, Leeds; J. 


ane- 


u. Preston; A. Hart, Kenningten; A; Adams, Horsforth: 
‘tf M > Mertett, Gloucester; A. Brown, Dunstable; J. Smith, 
+ fast R. G, Stevenson, Alexandri Dumbartonshire; Rk. | 


. Poplar; D. Smith, Worpleedcn: C. Gaines, Sunderland. 
‘.ffe, Blackpool; J. Grattage, Rochdake; W. T. Edwards, 
Lynn; W. J. Ford, Haricsden; A, E, Pace, Walworth; 
‘ten, Ballycastle; J. H. Thomas, Hathersage; D. Boyd, 
tet, M. W.E, Sugg, Walthamstow; R. Main, Harlesden; W. 
er, Dartford; A, J. Humphreys, Abbey Wood; M. Unrder- 
i. Hyde: C. Bakewell, Ballycastle; E. Lloyd, Wigan; C. Dove, 
voustle-on-Tyne ; Nevison, Collyhurst, Manchester; J. 
oodhead, Burton-on 


rent, 


Nixon, Penrith; 


D. Henshaw, Salford: W. 


‘Albert, 


shton u.- 
B. Ander- 
Toy- 
8. Patrickson, Penrith: W. 
Shields; G. Hughes, Man- 
, Dartingson! ©. Hayward, Oakengates: J. 
wther, Bradford: ©. eld, Rotherham; J, Mastere, 
‘on-ou Trent; A, Smal, Trehafod; F. J. Olding, Devonport ; 
(cements, Belfast; W. H. Brockleburet, Huil, W. D. Llewel- 
Aberaman; G.’ Dearman, Hounslow: H, Rogers, Wolver- 
‘plon: W. J, Price, Birmingham: I. Beckett, 601 Holloway 
i; W. O'Toole, Liverpool; EB. Day, Livcrpool; H. N. Turner, 
‘on, N. Douglas, Belfast; E. Freyer, Leyton: R. Iamond, 
vthly; , : G. L. Campbell, Greenock ; 
. Day, Ipswich; ‘ tber, Halifax; .J. Crombie, Junr., 
\, i“esbrough: "P. 8. McDonald, Milford Haven; A. Laurie. 
‘-tminster; R, Wilton, Poplar; W. H. Bond, W. Hartlepool ; 
' A. Smith, Luton; J. Leitch, Aberdeen; T, Irlam, Salford ; 
|, Bromley, Blackburn; A, Irving, Workington; 8, ‘I. Curry, 
veton, P. L. Page, Bow: H. Harper Bath; J. Clucae, 
ripeol, W.'D, Smith, Wanstead; F, 8, Harrison, Hull; M. 
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Manteiow, E, Greenwich: J. Bater, 


M I Wood, Sunderland: M. 

Torqu M. Lawier, Birmingham; Clark, Bath: W. Hatwood 
Middlewich, FP. Wo Haitle, Derty s, Rotherham; 
Jissins, Little; Waltham: J. Syk on, S. T. Usher, 
Dartford: T i Gent, Choriey: PF inr., Keonington; 
M. W 1elove, Rotherbain; “J. ‘Thompson, Gate-iead on-Pyne, 
H. 8. Creasy, Rainegate;' M. Brocks. Gray's 


Edwards, Bingley; A. Rook, Roscoe Street. 
Trehafod: W. Woods, Trehafu: W. Weans, West 1 
J. Orossley, Preston, W. H. 


Harper, W. Hartlepool: Barnes 
Bi ey; UC.) Drake, 48 Canonbury Road. No: G, Wo Panet: 
‘1 ».G, Monntford, Leccester; 3. T Dawlish, J. Lawrence 

Daltor in Furness; M. U-ber, § Commercial Road; 
G. W. Crevdon; H. Fry, Robinson, 
Mi Fisher, E. Greenw: lea ‘ford; C 
. Glennie, Ashbu J. Jackson, Gt. 

Simpson, Comber, Go. Down. LL, J. Wallwork, 


Ashiona Lyne: A, ¥ 
Bosworth: OF. 
B. 


ailer, Kenningion; A. W. Palmer, Market 
. Savage, Liverpool: G, W, stringer, Halifax, 
Marion, Cleator Moor: H. Bi! . Sheffield: C. Prideaux, 


Pyne: T. G, Hill, 
. Holland, Gear 


unns, King’s 
lagher, 7th 
Jarrow- 


Broadhead, 
well: W. H 
Mun 


Owse, : 
Invergordon; T. Thrush, Driffield; W. Austin, E. Green-- 


Dulwich: J. Oristell , 
Jack, Kilmacolm; W. Kettlewell, Sheftield; 
Cross; D,. Jukes, Sunderland; J. Haggart., S. Shields: J. Garner, 
Bradford; B. Blazey, Rotheibam; ‘I. Groves, Daiswun; E, 1. 
Parker, Bristol: F. Cookson, Barnsley: H. Fenn, Ramegate: H. 
r. Chesterfield: I. BeH, Reading: C. Dodds, Norton-on- 
Tees: F. Kirk, Lincoln; E._J. Rickard, Devonport: M. Egan, 
Bolton; E. Brand, Milford Haven: 8. IF. Oonway, Aberdeen. 
GIFTS TO LADY READERS. 

Mrs. C. Mason, Upper Holloway; Migs N. Bater. Torquay; Mra, 
H. Pickard, Bingley; Mrs. R. Crossley, Black pool ; iss E. A. 
Brown, Accrington: Mre. Duff, Cathcart; Mrv. FP. Searcy, Snein- 
ton; Mrs B. Westwocd, Brierly Hill; Mrs. A. Butcher, Becken- 
bam; Mies M. Fraser, Edinburgh; Mrs. Knott, Wilmington; 
Mrs. J. Cameron, Govan: Mrs. T. Thompson, Pensnett; Miss G. 
Chalkley, Bow; Miss M. Blanchflower, Gt. Yarmouth; Mrs. 
Jeffries, Teeds; Mrs. M. Wilson, Liverpool; Mrs. E. Cheek, 
Bristol; Mrs. Roberts, Kentish Town; Mrs. A, Magill, Everton, 
Liverpool; Miss E. Finaberier, Walworth; Mre. K. Mullard 
Liverpool; Miss E. Millwater, Pontypool Road, Monmouth; Mr:. 
G. Stewart, Invergordon; Mrs. F, Heaton, Bradford; Miss Luck, 
Erith; Mrs. M. Glover, Walworth; Mrs. E. Lees, Dukinfield, 
Mrs. Dove, Ilkeston; Mise D. White, Rotherham: Mi<s B. Shevet, 
Aberdeen; Miss McIlwrath, Belfast; Miss F. Smith, Dartford, 
Mrs, Scott, Belfast; Mrs. A. McGill, Glasgow: Miss G. Lorden, 
Cioydon; Mrs. Bater, Torquay; Mrs. Kelly, Upper Edmonton; 
Mrs. Endacott, Plymouth; Mrs. Tidman, Kennington; Mre. A. 
Brierton, Manchester; Mrs. Bradbury, Gr.ffith:town; Mrs. 
Salamon, Limehouse; Mrs. Hurrell, Walthainstow; Mrs. Wastle, 
Edinburgh; Mrs. Buchan, Partick; Miss F. Winerach, Higher 
Broughton; Mrs. A. M. Evans, Salford; Mis: C. Singleton, Bram- 
hall, Ches.; Miss Renwick, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mrs. G. Palmer, 
Kingston-on-Thames; Mrz. C. J. King, Walthamstow, Mr:. M. 
David, Bridgend, S. Wales; Miss 8. erlovk, Beckenbanmi; Mis. 
Garwood, Hounslow; Mrs. H. Roberts, Dover; Miss Downing, 
Sheffield; Miss Fish, Preston: Mrs. A. Westwcod, Stckeou- 
Trent; Mrs. W, Collingbam, Muidstone; Mrs. Merver, West 
Kilburn; Mrs. J. Travi:, Liverpool; Miss R. Puivey. Hgbgate: 
Mrs. West Norwood: Miss 0. 


. Thorley, New 


Hinchcliffe. Barnsley; Miss I. McIntosh, Beauly, Mr+, Paiker, 
Rotherham; Mrs. E. Roberts, Bridgend; Mrz. Holt, Accrington: 
Mrs. Burnett, Leek; Mrs. Driver, Camberwell; Miss M. E. Rath- 


bene, Sheffield: Mrz. W. Capstick, Bradford; Mre. Childs. Cale- 
don:an Road; Mrs. Bogle, Bolton; Miss S$. Beer, Newp it, Mor.; 


Mrs. ©. Liversedge, Rotherhain; Mrs. Drew, Upper Holloway, 
Mrs. Hill, Torquay; Mrs. Bonsey, Herne Hill; Mr-. Lindley, 
Grantham; Miss M. Wilson, South Shields; Mi-s Feremore, 
Newport, Mon.; Mics Smith, Tottenham; Mi Charies, 
Barrow.in Furness; Mrs. Standring, Rochda’e 3 avdring, 
Rechdale; Mi:s M. Waghorn, ingston-on-Thamcs, Mr-. Jov, 
Bowes Park; Mrs. Adains, Bowes Park; Mus, Cartier, South 
Shields: Mrs FP. Landsay, New Malden; Mrs. A. Drew. F. 
Greenwich: Mrs. F. Exeter, Dartford; Miss FE. Petnance, 
Hanley; Mrs. J. K. Price, Hamitton; rs. R. Whiting, Chitpel- 
town: Mrs, Ciarkson, Chorley; Miss D, Ashton, Sheffield: Mrs. 
B. ebb... Retr Mrs. Wheeldon, Sheflield; Miss N. George, 
Tidal Basin; iss P. Birchall, Chorley; Miss E. Irwin, Man- 
chester; Mrs. E. Lawrence, Dartford; Mrs, C. MacEwan, 


» Mrs. R. Hibbs, Detby; 


Mr:. Stokes, Bristcl; Mis A, Drayton, Walthantetow. Mr:. 
Pyper, Belfast: Mir. J. Wilson, anning Town; Mrs. kb. 
Parker, Upperhulme. Miss A. M, Woods, Trehafod: Mis. Davies, 


Port Talbot: Mrs. Horrocks, Casthon: Miss J. Conway, Abe 


jodden, > Mes. | A 
Dunrich, Exeter: Miss A.M. Watts, Glouceste 
Penmith; Mrs. Hall, W. Hartlepoo!; Mies M. . Liverpool, 
Miss H. Cartwright, Johnstown, Ruabon, Mrs, Sandover, Ivy- 
bridge; Mrs. A. Middleten, Northampte Mrs, J. M. Jones, 
Aberdeen: Miss D. Foster, Belfast; Miss J. Robertson, Edin- 
burgh: Mrs, Welsb, Gospoit; Mrs, M. Rogers, Peckham Rye. 
Mrs. Chapman, Leeds: Miss M. Cheal, Eastbourne; Miss A. D. 
Gentel, Cricklewood: Miss N. Walker, Liverpool: Mrs. Edgiey, 
Cricklewood; Miss F. Daly, Belfast; Mrs. Dilluway, Dartford, 
Kent: Mrs. W. C. Layne, Cork: Mire A. Wotton, Bermondsey: 
Mrs, .R. Scott, Leith; Mrs. BE. Craven, Birmingham; Mis, Lau- 
bert, Col ter: Miss E. Jenking, Blackpoo); Miss E, Pannell, 
Dawlish: Miss M. Ward, Leek; Miss D. Dallas, Hoxton, Mie. T 
Clarke, Warrington; Mrs. Lane, E. Ham. Mis. (. Prien Ss 
Tottenham; Mrs. A, Wilbouss, 101, Oricklewood Broadw. 


Result of “Sparklets” No. 20, 


(Continued from Page 706.) 
10 GIFTS OF £1 Its. EACH. 

Cc. E. Cherry, 401 Aulaby Rd., Hull; G. Danby, 29 
Dane Place, Dewsbury Rd., ds; Miss A. Dasent, 
Allington Vicarage, Bridport; J. Kerr, 4 Tullideph Rd, 
Dundee; Keyzer, 2 Simister St., Moston, Man- 
chester; O. Moseley, 9 Green Lane, Hazel Grove; W. 
Reckie, 12 James St., Dundee; G. ‘Tucker, 1 Boyne Rd., 
Lee ; White, 54 Kingarth St, Crosshill, Glasgow; 
H. Young, Main St., Ballantrae. 

18 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 

A. C. Browning, 43 Rectory Rd. Salisbury; G. W. 
Clarke, 11 Christ Church Rd., Sheffield; Miss 0. Cold- 
well, 3 Croydon Villas, Oldbury Rd., Worcester; W. D. 
Craig, 37  Kassassin St., Portsmouth; G. Cronin, 
H.M.S. Hibernia, Home Fleet; Mrs. Dowbiggin, Far- 
ringford, Lancaster; Miss M. Dowse, Chestnut Lodge, 
Booterstown, Dublin; W.H. Edwards, Pauntley, 
Staunton Rd., Kingston-on-Thames; J. Ellison, 29 liyra 
Rd., Waterloo, Liverpool, E. Garruway, 50 Albert St, 
Redditch; W. Guest, Forcer Hill, Holyhead; A. Harper, 
69 Cavendish St., Sheffield; F. James, Tanners House, 
Ramsbottom; E._J. Large, 48 Liscard Rd., Wavertree, 
Liverpool; Mrs. J. M. Murray, 257 New City Rd., Glas- 
ow; L. Kichards, Theatre Royal, Nottingham; E. 
Spiers, jun., Minnie Cottages, Redan Gill, Aldershot; 
E. O. Twigg, 24 Bank Stg Greenock. 


ry. 


Miss Mo Irving, 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee .. . 
Corporation Limited. 


(Binjpowered } y Special Act of Pardiaient.) 


Assels exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insuranceof Public Liability. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 


Licence Insurance. Inspection and In- 


surance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M. E. ARMSTRONG, Mey) ui 


Mette ys. 


OW” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the jirst claim only. 


#100 miuway | INSURANCE, 


£100 RAILWAY 
| (For terms see 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
inciuding three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


not | 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims ot 
£1,000 each- uot fur one only. £3 OOO specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTI COR: 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Londou, 
EC.. to whom pot.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be sent within seven days tu the above ature 

fal paid by the whove Corporation to the 

= =~ 72 eval representatiy any person hillel i. 

gg ,O0O anaecident im Great Hier Trelaud to the 

pessengee train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (iucluding post office servantsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possess'on, the Lnsvranee Coupon oo this 
page, or the paper in which it os, with das, or hier, uid seen: 
ture, written in ipk or pencil, on the space proviled at the foot. 
‘This paper may be left at bis, or her, place of abode, su long as 
the Ipon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said gum shit) be paid to the 
legal representative of sueh person injured, should death result 
from such secadent within three ealendar mouths thereafter, 
aud that mornee of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a porsen wing a rilway 
— Vay sersantou duty, wera» mn 
g I Od legal act, having the eurrent mi: Mrorsou's 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of Lemay killed 
by a railway accident in the Cuited Kingdom, although wet hy 
axacevtenttoany trainin which Le, or she, maybe traceling us 
a passeuger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be sired or not, provided votice in every case be given to Tie 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Correonsrtos, Listitin, 
oh to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E C., within seveu dajs from 
the ocenrrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds wil! be paid to the legal represen. 
tative of any cyclist who meets Lis death by accent whiie 
actually ridipg a cycle, provided that cece. Tat the time of 
such accident had in bie, or ber, | o<se+5 the Tnsurva.ce 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in wh: with los, or 
ber, usual signature, written dn iik or 4. 

rovidedat the foot,and that deathocenr 
fone thereafter, aud that note 


sven Ob su : 
the suid Corporation at above address within ther tys of its 
occurrence. This paper may be left at bis, ov ler, place of 
abode, so luny as the coupon is sigued 

One Hundred Pounds will be puid to the legal representa 
tive of anyove dying as the direct aud sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon Lun (or her) within the United Kingdom by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs withiu twenty. 
four hours trom the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coapon-Lnsurance- 
‘Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that Le (or she) shall 
not at the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged in neronautics, 
and that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

‘The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the curreut weck of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benetit of, and is subject to the 
conditiois of, the ‘‘Qcean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1890. Risks Nos, 2and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be sceu at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person can recover on more than oue Coupon-. 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the sawe risk. 

jubscribers who have dul: a ‘i 
8 iJ - aly, Baie a twelvemonth's sub 


scription for PEARSON Y in advance to thei 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, during tho period 


covered by their subscription, sign the coupon, or car 
the paper ontheir person. It is onl ueceueary to forwar. 
the new: nt’s receipt to the publisher of the paper, 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certificate will be 
sent in exchange. 


Signature .......60..60- 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, January rd. 1912, 
vatil midaight, Thursday, January IMih, 1912. 


| 
, 


rs swesecet 
eae ee oe ee 
AT LED ER | AE ME 


FRY’S-THE COCOA. 
Wonderfully betieficial to children and elderly persons. Contains 
all the food-requisites, is easily digested, most | palatable, and ; 
strengthens everybody. Infant and grandsire, and every age | 
between, are nourished and supremely satisfied with this princely ; 

bev erage. : 
PURE 

| 

| 

| 


FryI @Gocoa } 


‘The Most Perfect Form of Cocoa.” 


—— -Guy’s Hospital Gazette. 


“THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE.” , 


Mavens To HM. THE KING, HM. THE QUEEN, ano H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 3 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Beaders 
of Pearson's Weekly, 11/112. On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 


e willforward direct from our Looms to your 
REPEAT address one of our REVERSIBLE * PRUDENTIAL 
CRDEM Sea REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 
ROYAL PALACE a) e : — - i 
STOCKHOLM. a) )) . Ps 


For Comfort, 


Economy and 
Health! 


OOD-MILNE Rubber 
Heels are more comfortable than others because they 

are more resilient, and more resilient because made from a 
better quality of rubber. 
They are more economical because they wear better 
than others; a pair of Wood-Milne Heels will 
ont last three ordinary leather soles. They 
are better for the Health because being so 
resilient they safeguard you to a greater 
extent than do other beels against the in- 
cessant jar of walking on hard, un- 
yielding roads and pavements. 


Wood-M 


suitable for Drawing-room, Diuing- 
room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bor- 
dered, in gerd Turkey patterns and 
fashionable self-shades of Crimson, 
Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to 
suit all requirements, and large enough 
to coverany ordinary-sized room. These 
Carpets, with 


will be sent out as Sample Carpets 
thus showing the indentical quality we 
supply in all sizes. They are inade 
of materialequal to wool, and beiug 
a speciality of our own, can only be 
obtained direct from 
our looms,thus savin 
the rurchaser 
middle profits. 
— OVER 400,000 
ye SOLD DURING 


: AST 
ao, TWELVE MONTHS, 
Money willivgly re- 
turned if not approved 
ss ousuands of Re- 
peat Orders = and 
Insolicited Testi- 

Z mionials received, 
g With every Carpet 
we shall ABS 0. 


=F AWAY a very hand- & 
some Rug to match, 
or we will send Two 


ie es, a te, Z 
a ig SAA Carpets and TWO 
aes Wy .7= uke x, RUGS for 10/6, 
ya” >a ead og ‘LLUSTRATED BAR. 
GAIN CATALOGUES of 


be DES Sel . eg Carpets,  Hearthrugs, 


sens, Curtains, etc., POST FREE if meationing ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly’ 1)/1/12 
suoniinn, ” N.B.—Forcign ordefs executed, packed free, and shipped at lowest rates, 
Trtrcrapuic Appress; ‘‘ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


F. HODGSON & SONS iiieccs ied 'Mercnance: WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


ine 


Rubber Heels 


Ov 1 Your own Bootmaker can supply and fix Wood-Milne Rubbe 
ae Weekly tiie Heels (in Jet Black, Grey, or Brown Rubber). See the nau: 
Wood-Milne on every Heel. 


| op acacnnemosamasmnaamamoano8a 1 


